Routes to tour in Germany 

The Swabian 
Alb Route 


German roads will, get you . . 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Ajb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It is a 
range^of hills full of fossilised . 
reminders of prehistory. It, has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
hejghts as you try out some of. 
the 6,250 Hrillea of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and ; . 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that Invite you to 
ciember will ensure, variety, 


You will also see what you : 
can't see from a car;: rare 
flowers -and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through - 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and. 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 
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Co-operation, doubts 
at Versailles summit 


y *; 


1 View of the Hegfcu region, 
nearTuttllngen 

2 Heldenheim 

3 N&rdlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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irtfestern economic summits have 
> YV tended to agree on what is wrong 
iith the world but differ on what to do 
tout it. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
djljrii annual summit meeting in Ver- 
; uJUes is any different. 

1 The heads of state and government of 
Aj seven leading Western industriali- 
»d slates were clearly keen on rappro- 
dtment and cooperation, but there 
iett just as many signs that despite the 
(osunon ground, there were basic diffe- 
races. 

This even applies to the undertaking 
.fan along much the same lines us 
Mr 1975 Rnmhouillct pledge to avoid 
(dticuiarly erratic exchange-rate fluc- 
, Miens. ■ 

This time the seven leaders agreed to 
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toda| Democrats have been badly 
N In the Hamburg elections. Their 

1 ot the vote In what Is an SPD 
tflhold dropped from 61.6 per cent 
^ to 42.8, The CDU share rose 
W per cent to 43.2 while the 
IP. AHemstive Lists won 7.7 per 
-to get representation (or the first 
’The Free Democrats agsln fsflsd 

2 too mend story 6 per cent of the 

will again not be represents* 
p fcOU now has 66 tests (61 last 
|tot8^D 65(69) end ths Qrsens 9, 
I** to uttle prospect of a cosll* 

S Social Democrats have taken 
pir' worst drubbing for years. 

national level the SPD has 
paving problems since the last ge* 
PWtion in October 1980, and it is 
to show In state polls. : 
|wcai as disastrous as in Ham- 
ffiBhch used to be an SJPD strong* 
Bj£jre to have repercussions both 
IP* 1 level and In Hesse, the next 
JRjeps tp the polls. 

JPjty almost as Important as the 
the Free Democrats again 
'"Itoit five per cedi and win back 
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define more clearly and abide by the 
provisions of the International Moneta- 
ry Fund on monitoring economic and 
exchange-rate policies. 

They resolved to set up a working 
party to draft criteria for central bank 
intervention in foreign exchange mar- 
kets, but views promptly differed on 
what this might entail. 

Under President Reagan the United 
States has abandoned as a matter of 
principle intervention in exchange mar- 
kets. To the chagrin of its partners 
America has given the dollar a free rein. 

At Versailles the US President said 
only that America was prepared to look 
into (he idea of criteria for intervention. 

The French, who have always favour- 
ed fixed exchange rates, presented the 
agreement as little short of a new inter- 
national monetary system. 

We shall see by September whether 
the seven have, as intended, nrrived at a 
common definition in lime for tho next 
unnuul gathering of the IMF. 

Tho proposals made by President 
Mitterrand on how to deal with new de- 
velopments in technology were n text- 
book example of differences or view- 
point on economic policy concepts. 

The French leader’s vIowb on how to 
ensure employment, growth an^ social 
.safeguards reaffirmed (he bollof field by 
French politicians In tho feuslbility of 
exactly controlling and forecasting eco- 
nomic processes. 

Out of courtesy towards (heir host the 
others wero fulsome in their praise of 
tho French proposals, but both Chan- 
cellor Schmidt and President Reogun 
left no doubt that thero were pi oar limits 
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Problems of ths world on their shoulders 
rand and Chancellor Schmidt at Versailles, 
to the specific moves that could be ma- 
de. 

Pointers to rapprochement were pro- 
vided on two other topics dealt with at 
Versailles: free trade and tho North- 
South talks. , 

Thero wus a general commitment to 
free trade and much praise for the fittest 
liberalisation moves by Japan, but the 
dungcr of protectionism has by no 
means bcon dispelled. 

In the North-South dialogue tho glo- 
bal negotiations envisaged by the Third 
World will doublloss be hold, but the 
United States has yet to show for sure 
whether it will go bt^k on its refusal to 
finunce international institutions: on be- 
half of tho poorest countries. This 
leaves the last and, in the long term, 
most Important point at issue, East- 

Continued on page 3 . 

representation ‘ ( in, the city coujicji. 

In Lower Saxony, where fhey 
succeeded in making a comeback, they 
did so by' clearly sojring they favoiirod a 
coalition with the (JDUi. . , , 

In Humburg they failed because they 
were unable to decide in favour of the 
Christian Democrats. They , backed the 
■ wfbngborse-Mdcame v . 

The Christian peipobrats. spectacular . 
gains confirmed a consistent trend sjnpe 
the last general election toward change, 
while the eiivitonmehtallsts Success pro- 
ved, if further proof Were hbeded, that 
none of the established parties have 
gained the allegianc^ of young Voters. 

The environmentalists, piay 1> C 

emerging force but they are not apoliti- 
cal party In the sense that Ihd SPD, the 
CDU or the FDP are. ' . ' 

If the poliiidahs are as good as their 
pre-poll word, Hamburg will fpr the 
time being continued to be governed by 
the old SPD Senate. 

; ' • But 'with, do party commanding 9 ma- 
jority and no coalition in sight, inbther 
election in the autumn seems the oply 
solution. ; NifgeBhJet 

(B«raorNkchrich<CB,7JuhB 1982) 


. . , Proaldent Reagan, President Mltter- 

'• (Photo: Svcrt Simon) 

War shadows 
hang over 
economic talks 

T he Western ecdnomio summit- In 
Versailles, held in (lie palace of 
Louis XIV, the Sun King, did - not end 
on H note of splendour. 

The talks -wero ovorslmdowed on 
their second day by the nows of fresh 
fighting In tho Lebanon, just’ as ih'cy 
had been overshadowed by the 'Falk* 
lands crisis. < i 

.No-one at Versailles' had expected a 
renewed flaro-up in tho Middle East, 

' which was dealt with ‘only briefly at 
- dinner on the Saturday evening, ■ • 

The leaders of the seven richest nat- 
ions in the world reviewed the situation 
iu the Middle East without much enthu- 
siasm;. 

They had grown accustomed to dis- 
appointments since the utter failure of 
peace bids made after - the Venice EEC 
, summit two yearsiago. - • • - 1 1 - = 

The shooting of. the Israeli ambassa- 
dor in London and Israel’s massive re- 
itajj hroUflh t 

with, a. yen* 

.geanvet and it opyld.escalate fast., . . .• 

■ .J't.was just^s.^ell P/esldept .Reo- 

:gan,/wa&jh Versmjlesj otherwise his Eu- 
ropean allies might .well .have; Issued ; a 
declaration of tjiejr own again. \ - 
In the papt all such moves by Europe 
haye upset both the Israeli and the US 
governments.'. ’. 

Regardless how fighting progresses In 
the Middle East, all seven leading Wes- 
tern Tndbntif aliscid. bouritrlds' realise that 
their sdmmlt plans ’ for etonomio reco- 
very will stand, Tiufe chadcfc of stiociss if 
a. new war is waged on their doorstep. . 

' So their concert!' fdr piace lh the 
Middle East is both genuine 'arid justi- 
fied. '• 7' 

1 Hefttiut J. Weiand 

; ...... .-I J.i > y Ju Ino iwi) 
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Economics: that’s why arms 
talks are on again 

";.y 1j Nato summit in Bonn would do will to 1 

'.5 s i ‘tYi ■% = ?£■ ; i bear in mind. 


^Nato^s 80 uj^hfla n k ^ 

O" NatobasM 


, Norway ; 
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T he superpowers are showing in- 
creasing signs of abandoning un- 
bending views and seriously getting to- 
gether to discuss arms control and di- 
sarmament. 

President Reagan has confirmed 29 
June as the date on which strategic 
arms talks are to begin. The Soviet 
Union has agreed to this deadline. 

American and Soviet delegations 
have for seven months been discussing 
intermediate- range nuclear forces in 
Geneva; they will shortly be joined by 
delegations briefed to dtacuBS intercon- 
tinental missiles. 

So world affairs are on the move 
again, and one could speculate at length 
on who has started the bail rolling again 
and what motives lie behind the re- 
sumption of talks. 

A key factor on both sides Is clearly 
the realisation that a further turn of the 
arms race screw would virtually exhaust 
the economic potential of all concer- 
ned. 

Both Washington and Moscow seem 
also to have arrived at the conclusion 
that any further increase in the poten- 
tial for nuclear destruction could get 
out of hand und make a devastating 
war more conceivable,. . , .. . , 

Supporters of the peace movement in 
Europe and the United States will pro- 
bably have been taken by surprise at 
this sudden change of heart and view it 
with suspicion to begin with. 

Over the past 16 months both sides 
have said too much that was irreconci- 
lable for the mere beginning of talks to 
eliminate mistrust and anxiety. 

Even so, the peace movement would 
do well to study the reasons put for- 
ward by Mr Reagan for his latest burst 
of activity. 

:. Strength and courage, he said, were 
mot all that was required. Underatand- 
. tag ;and wisdom wore also needed, just 
as understanding was called for from a 
potential adversary too. ... 

• That, was something new, coming 
from the. White House,- and many fac- 
tors, contributed toward this relatively 
sWift change of heart ■■■■' ■ 

'■ The' peace movement can claim- to 
haVe: alamied and made more sensitive 
to the imminent threat a widertpublio in 
• various' countries. TTils claim can hardly 
be disputed. : "• .'i • 

In Washington President Reagan and 
a majority of his administration are also 
felt to have taken the' continual urging 
by Europe in general and Bonn in parti- 
cular very seriously add to have reached 
Appropriate conclusions. 11 ; * : 

This is the context in which the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for' the superpowers to 
'reduce by'aii initial thiite tne nurtiber of 
nuclear watheads they have stockpiled 
must be seen. 1 

.. It.wpuld be irre^poji^ble jo dismiss 
as superficial tactics] America's readi- 
ness tp .hold serious tjigoUations, al- 
though ■; there are doubtless people, ip 
Axrterici', air in ^Russia, whp would soo- 
ner continue to 'aim atcbnfrOntatioh. 

But; their influence has declined per- 
ceptibly,; and this is a point peace de- 
monstrators. In connection with the 


Nato summit in Bonn would do wbll to 1 
bear in mind. 

There is growing anxiety in the Uni- 
ted States, as elsewhere, that Nato's 
strategy has been overtaken by the pas- 
sage of time and developments in wea- 
pons technology. 

US politicians and military men are 
increasingly alarmed at the idea of hav- 
ing to be the first to resort to nuclear 
weapons in the event of an overwhelm- 
ing conventional attack. 

The Bonn Nato summit could be the 
first sign of the superpowers negotiating 
a higher nuclear threshold. 

This would presuppose the West pay- 
ing much more serious attention than it 
has done to striking a balance in con- 
ventional defence capacity. 

American experts who are working 
on this idea are on their own neither in 
Congress nor in the Reagan administra- 
tion, and they are not calling for parity 
in manpower, tanks and aircraft. 

They feel the conventional balance 
could be restored by stepping up the 
use of modern weapons technology in 
non-nuclear armament. 

There are those who might find it 
harder to keep the peace once the two 
sides need no longer fear total mutual 
destruction, but a conventional war 
would also have devastating repercus- 
sions. 

Werner Holier 

I . (EnmMtatcT RvHvdscfaui, 2 June 1912) 

Tgj elalions between Bonn Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt and Israeli Prem- 
ier Menachem Begin are disastrous, as 
even cautious Bonn diplomats are 
bound to admit. 

But Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
prepared for the visit to Jerusalem by 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, his Bonn 
counterpart, by virtually claiming noth- 
ing could be better. 

In day-to-day practico, he said, rela- 
tions between Bonn and Jerusalem were 
normal. They might even by better than 
they had used to be. 

Mr Shamir shares his Prime Minis- 
ter's liking for plain speaking but, un- 
like either Mr Begin or Herr Schmidt, is 
capable of drawing a clear distinction 
faetWeen personalities and world affairs. 

He is well aware that relations bet- 
ween the- two states amount to more 
than ties between their political leaders. 

Helmut .Schmidt has been B|ohn 
Chancellor for eight’ years, and thatfs 
how; lptigj he hasn’t been in Israel, but 
Ihst year alone over 1 6b, 000 ordinary 
Germans visited the country. 

They included 159,000 German holi- 
daymakers attracted by Israel’s sun,' ci- 
vilisation and history, and their num- 
bers, were: 11 per cent up on the pre- 
vious year 1 . . 

There would probably have been 
even more Gerigan tourists if Mr Be- 
gin’s spring 1981 War of words oii Herr 
Schjhldl had riot put off many a would- 
be German visitor. 

But this daxpper on travel is past hls- 
tory, and. youth and sports exchange 
schemes play an Important part In ties 
between the two statefi. . ‘ 

They currently cater, for 6,000. Ger- 
mans and 2,000 Israelis, and after initial 
restraint on Israel’s part German diplo- 
mats In Tel Aviv increasingly feei' there 
is now ftwo-way, traffic. : 
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Spain comes into Nato: filling 
a cultural, strategic gap 


§ pain has become a full-fledged 
member of Nato. Common cultural 
itage and democratic aims make 
Spain a natural partner in the Atlantic 
Alliance now that the Franco regime 
has gone. The enlargement of Nato is 
also of paramount strategic importance. 

A look at the map shows that now 
that the gap between Portugal and 
France has been closed, Nato has a 
continuous defence front extending 
from Europe’s far north to Gibraltar. 

Qut the accession of Spain also gives 
the alliance certain problems, 

Genscher goes 
to mend 
Israeli fences 

This is certainly the case if the diffe- 
rence In size Is taken into account. The- 
re are 60 million Germans and only 
about three million Israelis. 

Twinning arrangements between Ger- 
man and Israeli towns are increasingly 
Important. There are now 43 pairs of lo- 
cal authority twins. 

German officials are particularly 
pleased to be able to note that these ties 
do not just exist on paper. 

Cultural exchange has likewise in- 
creased after initial Israeli restraint, al- 
though German culture is not accepted 
in entirety in Israel yet, as disputes over 
Wagner showed recently. . 

Gerinah cultural accomplishments 
are nonetheless acknowledged. The Co- 
: l°8 ne Opera House’s. guest performance 
; of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck was hailed as 
. the cultural event of the year. 

Scientific cooperation has likewise 
: Increased., Sixty Israeli scholarship- 
i holders are. studying at German univet- 
. sides. 20 German scholarship-holders at 
Israeli universities and 100 students are 
• getting grants of other kinds. 

There are 70 joint research projects, 
• in which, it is mainly 'the Germans who 
• Naming fromthe Israelis, especially 
' te subjects such as irrigation. 

.Four chairs of German have been set 
:Up at Jerusalem University and there is 
already a department- of German histo- 
,'ry at Tel Avjy University. 

> At Bonn Foreign Office all these 
.points, are seen as testifying to the In- 
: tensity pf tjes also characterised by clp- 


I ea( jj n g conservative politicians are 
limiting themselves to the occasio- 
' ,/m ! 1 \ I 1 nal timid statement about the chancql- 

TceSnd/' Norway IM larship candidate for 1984. 

& y' / -pjey aren't saying any more because 

/ / ^Mgr ff { * JjSplM |h,y don't want to make any mistakes. 

falsa step, seems to be the watch- 

Britain - ■ They want nothing to mar the picture 

flf llrtltv in ll,c Opposition ranks. That 
ffiRep ]^i^S^rMwPact^H i B«ns maintaining the sharp contrast 

mil I* 11 disunity ofthc governing coali- 

' . * mi go. 

So k not sur Prising that when Ernst 
\r\ ^fecht and Gerhard Stoltenberg, Pri- 

3lBS ffr Ministers respectively of Lower 

■■tHlr / and Sch teswig-Hol8tein, put 

j Greace oul slightly more firmly, they 
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I / 1 /JV\ |' Why they spoke out is understanda- 

jk , I 'J^Nllfiithey know that the chancellorship 

f T "‘ aididale for this legislative period, 
n . I Tension b«tw«.nr,, J . ,, ^ KoW , also 5Kks , he 1934 nomU 
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• u e * . .. . , victory in Lower Saxony will not make 
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solete equipment. Conserviitive prime ministers — 

In addition, there is the dispute wfe (specially in the south— consider it 
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mand that its North African exetam diip candidate to he given priority lor 
Ceuta and Mellila be Included imfa Wt. 
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Tension between 
Nato members 


Nato's protective shield clashei will Ewn.Albrecht, who hns said that he 
Alliance principles. would be available, must realise this. 

A ftirther Irritant lies In the fact tint '[is (herclWc not surprising that 
the leftist opposition in Spain, hudd ^ appears unperturbed. His shop, 
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Conservatives play it cool in 
interests of unity 


useful to be able to point to a libers 
coalition partner who has to be treatei 
with kid gloves — very much as Helmut 
Schmidt has been doing all along. 

The Liberals would continue to exer- 
cise their classical function as a correc- 
tive party; and there would thus be a 
change of role for only one party. 

But all this is purely hypothetical be- 


Wielding the stick of premature elec- 
tions (which in any event is purely aca- 
demic unless the coalition breaks up) is 
no more than an accompaniment to tjie 
certainty among conservative ranks tl^at 
the weakness of the coalition will lend 
to success — if not during this legislati- 
ve period then in the 1984 election. 

The talk about new elections also ser- 
ves the purpose of mollifying those who 
are getting too' impatient. One of the 
welcome side effects here is that it also 
exerts pressure on the Free Democrats 
who, according to latest opinion sur- 
veys, are being pulled down. in the vor- 
tex of their Social Democratic partners. 

For . the rest, the mood is predomi- 
nantly one of equanimity even towards 
the FDP — an equanimity that conspi- 
cuously coincides with a similar mood 
among parts of the SPD. 

There, too, the search for common 
ground with the FDP having given way 
to a new devil-may-care feeling in the 
knowledge that the Sodnl-Libernl days 
are numbered niiywny. 

Like the CDU/CSU, the Social De- 
mocrats view the FDP as a diminishing 
political asset — especially since the 
tactics of the Liberals are such as to 
puzzle everybody. 

Kohl and other CDU liaders see the 
odds of the Liberals changing partners 
as fifty-fifty. ’ • 1 

The deadline for such a change of 
partners is not necessarily the Hesse 
election in the utilumn, which would 
sill! full in this legislative, period/ It 
could well extend to the spring elec- 
tions in Khinciand-Palutinute and 
Schleswig- Holstein. But as one person 
in Kohl’s inner circle puts it: "Genscher 
is constantly cn route; hut he never 
arrives.” 

But the maxim of the diminishing 
value of the FDP upplics only conditio- 
nally. Helmut Kohl would prefer to go- 
vern with the liberals rather than 
through un absolute majority that could 
in muny ways muke him vulnerable and 
perhaps even subject to blackmail — 
especially if he had to govern with a 
very narrow majority. 

The conservatives still consist of two 
affiliated parties and the formerly 
strained relations between the CDU 
and the CSU have been smoothed out 
(which applies both to the parties and 
to their parliamentary groups). 

The common ground that was 
established with Franz Josef Strauss in 
1980 is still effective. In addition, the 
opposition role in .which (he two parties 
are joined acts as a reliable binding 
agent. 

This need dot (and probabfy will not) 
apply once an absolute victory releases 
the pent-up wishes that have accumula- 
ted during the many years in opposi- 
tion. And these wishes would not only 
coihe IVom the’ parliamentary groups 
and the two affiliated parties but also 
from the stales and. municipalities, an 
ever-increasing nuipber of which are 
governed. by the conservatives. 

When this happens, Kurt; Biedepkopf 
wjll probably be proved rig(iL It was jje 
who stressed that the conservatives had 
omitted to discuss and agree on specific 
issues and that the problems that would 
: confront a pur* CDU/CS U 'government 
would essentially be the same is those 



Helmut Kohl, tha CDU party leader, 
greets pro-Weatern alliance demona- 
tratora In Bonn on the eve of President 
Reagan's visit to Germany. 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 


that have been plugulng the Social-Li- 
beral coalition. ' 

• The euphorlu Over an absolute elec- 
tion victory 'will gloss over this for a 
while,' but not for long — even shoiild 
: Kohl arid hid cabinet use (hat oppbrtu- 
■ nity to implement their more unplea- 
sant policy moves in the very beginning. 

: Th6 question is: How will relations 
between the CDU and CSU and bet- 
ween the Social Affairs Committees And 
the Economic Affairs Council develop 
In the long run? How many of the diffi- 
culties that have not yet been discussed 
will emerge to hamper a pragmatic con- 
servative policy. 

In these circumstances, it can only be 
: ■ r - .-- r ....... -i . ... e sa ■--= 


fore the electorate lias spoken. And 
here the vote-catching potential of the 
Greens makes any prediction uncertain 
and strategies become mere ' sandbox 
exercises. 

The same applies to persons. The var- 
ious lists will have to be based on two 
contingencies*, a government formed by 
the CDU/CSU alone or one in coali- 
tion with the FDP. 

Here, too, the backlog of pent-up am- 
bitions that had to be bottled up 'during 
all those opposition years will play u 
major role— especially in view of the 
fact that the CDU/CSU is even more 
personality-oriented than the other par- 
tics.This explains the (for Bonn unhsual) 
secrecy in which conservative leaders 
have shrouded their intentions in this 
respect. . < 

It also explains (heir sensitivity to- 
wards anybody who lifts even the small- 
est comer of the veil surrounding their 
ideas on matters of personnel, as in the 
case of Ernst Albrecht. 

Still, some major aspects are self-evi- 
dent. Far instance, there ,can be no 
doubt that, should there be a 
conservative-liberal coalition,. the FDP 
would insist on its present portfolios. 

> The only concession they might be pre- 
pared to make would be the agriculture 
ministry, which they could conceivably 
swop for another one. 

. Kohl and Genscher would equally 
adamant on having Strauss in the go- 
vernment, although views on the CSU 
leader's reactions in such a case differ. 

'But most Insiders -are certain that he 
• will react like an old regimental horse, 
rushing to the troops at the sound of the 
bugle and abandoning his post ns Bava- 
ria's prime minister in favour of Bonn. 

. Friedrich Zimmermatin, CSU floor 
leader- In the Bundestag, has indicated 
. his portfolio preference through his ex- 
tensive talks with Defence Ministry of- 
ficials and his avid reading of essays on 
security policy. . , 

But behind this air of equanimity it is 
■ becoming increasingly more , pqlpabio 
that Kohl is certain that his waitipg is 
coming to an end. 

According to one of Ills close co-wor- 
kers, Bonn telltales are beginning to 
show a shift In the wind: There is a 
growing number of civil servants trying 
to make it clear now that their hearts 
have always been ‘with the conservati- 
ves. -! • • ■ ■■'•••••••■ 

This being so, the change must surely 
be at hand. i> 

Carl-Chrlstian Kaiser 
(PioZpU.28 May 1982) 


Versailles summit doubts 


Continued from pago.1 • 

West trade, on which Europe and Ame- 
rica have long been at loggerheads. 

It may well be 1 autumn befofe. agree- 
ment is reached on a new arrangement 
for minimum export credit interest rates 
that requires the 1 , $ovlet Union tp pay 
more.'". [ , 

This was' A point on which agreement 
Was reached In ' principle at Versailles, 
bbt a consensus must be arrived at in 
'the OECD before it can* be put 1 , into 
practice. ‘ 1 ' 

- The' West is hot exactly at odds on 
stricter checks ort technology exports of 
ibitltaiy relevance or on greater consi- 


deration for security criteria , in , other 
'sectors.. . , 

, But iio-one cap yet say Whether this 
alone will be enough tp, comply, vyith 
^iperica'p. desire,, for more stringent 
credit line? Ip East- West trade. 

Versailles may have shown signs of 
an improvement ip cooperation bet- 
wc^n the leading Western industrialised 
states. » 

But the signs are not yet enough to 
dispel misgivings that differing' Views 
bn how tb solve economic a(hd political 
difficulties will Continue to prevail'. 

1,1 Ebbrh 'ard Wlsdorft 

(Handelsblalt, 7 Juno t4s2) 
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LABOUR 


Reactions vary towards 


rising unemployment 



imuj^jifw it.-** 




■here are a!! sorts of cures for unem- 
ployment. Hardly anyone's agrees 


with anyone else’s. There is only one 
agreed point: the number of jobless has 
not yet hit its peak. 

After discussion on the Bonn job- 
oreation programme, there are now 
signs of confusion and. even defeatism 
among politicians. Everyone one is try- 
ing to blame everyone else. 

There are thse who blame it .all on 
high wage costs, excessive social securi- 
ty benefits and the welfare system as a 
whole. 

' Some blame the profit-orientation of 
industry and job-destroying rationalisa- 
tion measures. 

' Individual technologies like micro- 
processors have been depicted as some- 
thing fiendish, as IT they had been in- 
vented for no other purpose than to 
destroy thousands of jobs. 

It is 1 typical of the Intellectual stan- 
dard of these discussions ihat leading 
union officials refer to joblessness as a 
scandal, as If someone had created it. : 

Others resort to generalisations, 
blaming the “world-wide recession". 

> This also serves as an easy explana- 
tion for the ineffectiveness of economic 
policy** • • 

• Foreign workers ore also increasingly 
getting blamed. So are the jobless them- 
selves; many could easily find work if 
they wanted to, cry the critics. 

Threats have become Instruments and 
fear an object of speculation. One line 
of argument is that If growth and tech- 
nical progress prove impossible we 
shall just have to put up with the fact 
that *Hhe lights will dim and go 
out." Others point to the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930s. 


There is a startling contrast between 
the frenzy of some politicians and the 
equanimity of the public. 


Despite rising unemployment figures, 
there has been no unrest — not even 
among' the jobless themselves. 

■.This might be due to social security 
or perhaps to - the. fact that those who 
have a. job -are unaffected and have no 
feeling of solidarity with the less fortu- 
nate. . i . . i 

It is also possible that the. public his 
become accustomed to the poor econo- 
my and no longer bothers making a 
noise about it. 


. Increased : moonlight! jig was, clear 
jj/pof pf this. .Mqre and mpi;e people 
are trying tp get round existing regula- 
tions arid organise- their work as they 
see fit. ", 


These are roughly also the findings 
arrived at by Burkhard Strflmpel and 
Michael von Klipstein of Berlin's Free 
University in a study entitled Arbeitspo- 
litik und OfTentiichkeit (Labour Policy 
and the Public). 

The findings have now been put up 
for discussion by works council mem- 
bers, trade unionists and alternative 
politicians at Berlin's Aspect Institute. 

The project, which is part of an inter- 
national survey on "Jobs In the 
1980s “ has been financed by the Volks- 
wagen Foundation. It deals with the 
economic views of the man-in-the-street 
and the social elite. 

The objective is to provide funda- 
mental orientation points on labour 
policy and economic and social strate- 
gies. 

An opinion survey on these topics by 
the Ailensbach Institute is to be releas- 
ed in the summer. Some 200 random in- 
terviews of Berlin adults have already 
been made. 


Even if the results of the survey are 
not seen as absolutely representative, 
the outcome is startling. 

Most of the respondents see econo- 
mic growth only bs a means to an end, 
I. e. the preservation of jobs. 

Eighty per cent say that technological 
progress destroys jobs; 20 per cent 
blame unemployment on "excessive 
wage demands'* ; and 17 per cent blame 
It on "excessive state interference in 
market forces." 


H einz Kluncker, 57, has resigned as 
chairman of the cowerful nubile 


The number or people who expect 
nothing from the state could be grow- 
ing. 

Sociologist Ralf Dahrendorf pointed 
to. this fact at a meeting of th e'Peut- 
sehir KommunikationstAf when he 
said; The public noTonger believes - that 
Ihi day wifi come when “some fabulous 
people will take oVir the reins ' of 
power." ‘ - 11 ■ •••■<• 

, What has happened, he said, was that 
the people have come 'to . terms’ >v!th 
their new situation. 


XX chairman of the powerful public 
sector workers union (OTV) with 1.2 
million members, for health reasons. 

The German Trade Union Federation 
(DGB) thus loses one of its main pillars, 
a man of unimpeachable moral fibre. 

His fortitude and uncompromising 
attitude was demonstrated when in con- 
nection with the Neue Hehnat affair he 
said: “What matters is that you should 
be able to look yourself In the face In 
the mirror every morning," 

KJuncker used this to explain why he 
rejected Alois Pfeiffer both as DOB 
; chairman and as a member of the exe- 
cutive board. 

When addressing union congresses, 
Kluncker spoke time and again of 
"showing the flag" arid pf "the mpment 
of truth". 

. He liked to begin. Ms speeches with 
this sort of opening; *1 avow to this out 
of my whole personal conviction." 

The other side of this strict morality 
was a kind of loyalty that prevented 
him from taking internal union disputes 
outside committee rooms and making 
public statements on the issues at hand. 
Even less Would he oppose majority de- 
cisions on Which he was defeated. 

Absolute, moral integrity “among 
ourselves" was for him the essential pre- 
condition of credibility with the rank 
and file and of an effective union policy 
towards employers and the government. 

, Another outstanding trait, was . his 
loyalty to the state, of which he said 
"this state is our state." By the same to- 
, ken, he saw the trade unions as being in 
constant opposition to the tilling politi- 
P®| . . grp u P s because they , , were 


(DEFENCE 


Jnemployei 


Who 


Oi every 100 jobless 
(In Sept 1981): 


they are /j (Total exceeds too because sor^ 
/J Into more than one category] 


Unable to change town 


Armed forces manpower shortage to be 
made up by signing 30,000 women 


Unfinished career training 


Defence Minister Hans Apei, 
faces u drastic decline in the 
rA lumber of young men reaching con- 
tWA y^yjaipt age from the mid-80s, plans to 

IB ¥ on women volunteers for 

Herr Apei recently confided to nsso- 
I rB that he hnd another shell that 
g ^ like bursting in the barrel. It tiir- 
/ /SwRiiOiit to bo nn unfortunate turn of 

/ /M b- 

Hgf It sounded as though he was about to 

L yet another weapons system was 
itaut to overshoot its cost estimates. 
Though the unionists at the mctliq Jot he wasn’t, 
also showed some understanding fa i He was referring to the recommenda- 
such ideas, they warned against tha ^ of a commission of civilian and 
tempting moves. As they see it, moa ijfiiary experts on Bundeswehr man- 
flexibility could mean less social sec* poverand equipment requirements bet- 
ty and that would result in the loud now and the turn of the century, 
right, that once had to be fought for „ were ritst put on (he c | a „ iried 
When it comes to preserving whatha ^ jjJ en | eaked to Btmn journa || ttSi 
been achieved, the trade umoni art, ,| (tanied | ate i y broke the story. 

tally uncompromising, as was otmc* .... 

trated In Berlin. By the mid-80s there will be a shor- 

Their contention is that any changcli ^ofboth recruits and long-service 
the present system of working how* '^f 8 l , ho Bundeswehr. The 
such as more part-time work orjo& aonusslon begins by making recom- 
sharing, would weaken "strattp that ure not unduly contra- 

positions". 

They might not be all that wrong rf- Rational service. It says, should be 
ter all. The influence of trade uoloa kttuedfrom 15 to 18 months. Fitness 


Health problems 


Interested only In part-time work 
Foreigners 


Aged 65 and over 
Aged under 20 
Have never worked 


Most of those questioned think little 
of the job-creation ideas of politicians. 
They reject more public sector spend- 
ing. more welfare and the construction 
of major projects. 

The "alternative politicians" in Berlin 
raised the question as to whether it 
makes sense in the long run to produce 
goods and services only to preserve 
jobs. 

They also questioned whether work 
must still be subject to a rigid eight- 
hour Thythm. 

Hie trade unions came under heavy 
attack for not discussing these issues 
and sticking to their demands for full 
employment while at the same time re- 
jecting all more flexible forms of work- 
ing hours. 

There are times, the alternative politi- 
cians said, when i( seems, that- the em- 
ployers are more readily prepared than 
the trade unionists to agree to flexible 
working times. 


Ill health forces 
union leader 
into retirement 




im 

m 



Main? Kluncker , . . a strict morality. 

■ (Photo: Sven Simon) 

"fighting communities" whose atm was 
not "collective bargaining patchwork" 
but a "change in living conditions." 

: Kluncker had his first brush with the 
union movement while ft POW in Ame- 
rica. ■ 


The ex-chalrman, who enjoys Hem- 
ingway, Steinbeck and Faulkner and 
who likqs to listen to American jazz as 




must diminish in a society in wUd nqiirementg 1 should be reduced to 
many people have departed from & vk mare youngsters eligible. Older 


traditional working hours in f&voirtfl ttmiu, such as those who study first, 
new arrangements. • [ iMIba called up even If they are 27. 

AxdSchnoik come lhe recommendations 
(Frar.kfurt.rAngcmelmZ'JJ fed ail bombshell: 

I Thirty thousand women are to be 

■ ■ * — ■ - wulled lo serve with the armed forces. 

«■ *0 n»ch, b also a ^ -oldler* who sign ^on for be.- 


The son of an artisan and trnlnrfta Women and Children in ibo Bundes- 
business administration, Heinz Kluri< ^ wai the inevitable headline, and 
cr started off ns SPP secretory b 6 w# lime Is short a decision must bo 
home town, Wuppertal. **^4 this year on what jobs women 

He attended t ho Hamburg Social S& wiodoin the Bundeswehr, with or 
dies Academy together with Heliufr Jitat amendments to Article 12a of 
kar Vetter, later to become DGBclu> Wo Law, 

, , . ,, !• the point at which the plan 

During that time, he attended a*t backnre. Article 12a apeclfies 

La. _ _1 . . j n _ af/ni ft . 1 


by Karl Schiller (later Bonn «» hkomcn bg re . u | red in wart imo 
: affairs minister) whom ho appiwj Itnft )n dvil Bnd mi!itary hospitals 


- „ 'll wvu ana miiuciry nuspuma 

ted and deacribed aa a “neo-UberaH* bw mobile neld ambulances), 
occasional social feelings," * 

As a young DtV secretary, ^ 11 categorically adds, they may 

quently asked the equally young w **®>ccount bear arms. So unless Ba- 
mut Schmidt to hold weekend were amended, women In 

That was more than 33 years ago. • could only volunteer for ser- 

None of these personal ties ■aa sg-. -M-... . . : 

him from launching stiff direct or i*»‘ . 

reel attacks on Vetter when Vetter mlmraa from P*B* * 

DGB chairman. And even less did iwj Jwe n the trade unions and politics 
stop him from condemning the “w*' J«monstrated by the fact that he re- 
ceded Action" introduced by ScP* «d any link, between trade union and 
He .never:, attended, these mseW functions as he rejected parlla- 
which he described as "humbug"- 'Wjry mandates for trade unionists. 

He also categorically rejected V tfflllke JQ Metal], the jnetalworken 
called Independent and yet pafli* 81 '^ JW he was strictly against making 
perts like the Advisory Council on Strauss the bogeyman In 

nomlc Affairs, known as the Five wm campaigns. 

Men. . ' J- would have run counter to hfs 

He was sceptical towards the all# of a trade union kdera- 

ly non-partisan but ultimately blaswJJ , 

U ...fib. lahriiiir HUP .. /taCtann* (nlrun aealn ODOOS- 


diciary in connection with labour »me token - again as oppps- 
tion. For him, the "legitig^JJ Meta|l and the DOB - he en- 


principle" had priority over the P m 
pie of legality." 

The clear line which the dy^ n . 
wool Social Democrat KJuncker 

Continued on page 8 


MetajI and the DOB - he en- 
there would be only few poll- 
jUcnding OTV congresses; and 
' .^ly oh the opening day. 




vice and could not handle weapons In 
the Bundeswehr. 


Considerations has been given in all 
three services, the Bundeswehr, the 
Luftwaffe and the Bundesmarine, to 
what jobs women could perform that 
did not involve bearing arms. 


The answer is: not much, apart from 
hospital work, and women are already 
employed as officers in the medical 
corps. 

Secretaries and switchboard opera- 
tors are already women, civilians too, 
and there are no plans to hand over 
these jobs to servlee personnel. 

Is there any such thing, in a modem 
army, as a soldier's job that can be said, 
other thBn by splitting hairs, not to en- 
tail bearing arms in one way or an- 
other? 


Any attempt to define what constitu- 
tes a weapon is abound to sound hypo- 
critical. Even in a conventional war the- 
se days guns would be of strictly limited 
importance. 


Is a tank driver not an arms-bearer 
merely because he is not a gunner? Of 
course he Isn't, and neither Is the pilot 
of a bomber or a fighter aircraft. 

He may not be able to put his finger 


T en recruits In Bundeswehr drab 
denims sit round the table In their 


Wolf Gunter Bri&mann 
(Fnokfwur KwdKfacw 3 iw 1982) 


X denims sit round the table In their 
qunrtors, a bare room lined with beds 
and metal wardrobes. 

This time (hey are not cleaning up the 
quarters or polishing their rifles; they 
ore being given a grounding in political 
education. 

At the 10th Panzer Division In Slgma- 
ringen the 10 men, with b junior officer 
as an instructor, have as their subject: 
why I feel the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is worth defending. 

Team work is considered most impor- 
tant as a feature of civics in the Bundes- 
wehr. About two years ago the change 
was made from customary instruction 
in the full frontal style. . 

Confronted by their question, the rec- 
ruits put their heads together and try to 
come up with a few answers. 

Why defend the country? Because of 
the National Service Act, which is why 
they were called up as conscripts in the 
first place. 

Any other Ideas? Because we are 
duty bound to do so. Self-defence as 
part of the survival instinct 

One of the recruits, clearly a leader 
by virtue of his command of language, 
adds: "We havd a high standard of liv- 
ing that is worth maintaining so as to 
ensure that we sro not as bad off as the 
GDR or Poland" 

. Another suggests that the Federal Re- 
public might be worth defending for Us 
human rights. 

Military Service, Civil Service, Peace 
Service is the topic of the course. The 
first is self-explanatory, the second Is a 
reference to the welfare service option 
for conscientious objectors. 

Some recruits are critical of the arms 
ra^e. The instructor says one must be 


on the trigger without the aid of his 
gunner, but navigators, engineers and 
control tower staff are, like pilots, part 
of an integrated war machine. 

The commission may have consider- 
ed amendments to the constitution in its 
efforts to plug the gap resulting from 
the effect of oral contraception on the 
birth-rate, but it cannot be accused of 
disloyalty to the constitution. 

It has included a precaution found 
only in commentaries on Basic Law that 
would seem to make what it has in 
mind still more difficult in practice. 

The proviso is that women must not 
only not bear-arms but also not be ex- 
posed to direct enemy action. In other 
words, they could not be employed at 
air bases, Nato command centres, on 
warships or eveti at territorial army 
headquarters. 

Bonn is now virtually on its own In 
ruling out, as a matter of principle, mili- 
tary service for women. All other Nato 
countries either already have women 
soldiers, sailors and airmen or will have 
them by the end of the year. 

Their women soldiers are taught to 
handle arms too. Take, for instance, 
women members of the US armed for- 
ces, which have the largest proportion 
of women of all the world's armies. 

in recent years they have taken their 
case for equal rights to court and 
gained access to 361 out of 377 jobs in 
the US armed forces. 

They aro entitled to fly military air- 


What makes a 


country 

worth defending 


tolerant toward conscientious objectors. 
But the general tenor of the discussion 
is unmistakable. 


craft, although not combat aircraft, and 
to captain warships, again excepting 
combat vessels. 

The main argument on which they 
based their legal battle to gain access to 
all-male military professions was the 
ban on sexual discrimination in the UN 
Charter. 

This ban is referred to in the Bonn 
commission’s report, but in 1956, when 
the Bundestag debated the Bundeswehr 
that had just been set iip. It was a diffe- 
rent tale altogether. 

The Bundestag not only rule.cj out 
conscription of women but also banned 
them from military service of any kind, 
and all parties in the Bonn parliament 
agreed that this was a matter of princi- 
ple that overrode any legal niceties. 

Elisabeth Schwarzhaupt told the 
Bundestag on behalf of the committee 
that had drawn up military regulations 
that it was felt as a matter of principle 
(hat women, by virtue of their nature 
and role, must be prohibited from bear- 
ing arms. 

No-one disagreed, and over 20 years 
later Lieselotte Funcke as deputy spea- 
ker of the Bundestag said: "E^ual rights 
must not mean equal rights at. any 
price. Woman’s role is to giV6 life, not 
to be bbliged to tdke it." ' 

There are good reasons for doubting 
whether this view would still be shared 
by a majority of those concerned, wom- 
en aged 18 to 28. 

There may be no precise fimires, 
especially on readiness of women Tn the 
appropriate age group, to do military 
service, but the commission's Ideas and 
proposals are sure to start tjie ball roll- 
ing again. 

Defence Minister Apei can rest 
assured he will get to hd&r this particu- 
lar bombshell burst . 

Haiis SchueJer 
(Die Zril. 21 May 1982) 


Welfare service may be most impor- 
tant in the welfare context, the instruc- 
tor says, but we soldiers are the ones 
who keep the peace by maintaining the 
balance of power. 

A video cassette is screened to show 
how well worth defending the Federal 
Republic is. It shows idyllic green coun- 
tryside in which cheerftil people laugh 
and play. 

The scene on the screen Is reminis- 
cent of the nature scenes In TV cigarette 
advertising. There are also a few Shots 
of people bn protest marches. . 

Yet great importance Is attached to 
political education by the military au- 
thorities. "There are two. reasons why 
soldiers must be politically informed,” 
says Brigadier Enno Walter, second-in- 
command of the panzw division, . 

"First, even as a soldier! he remains 
the citizen of a democratic country. Se- 
cond, the soldier who knows what he ip 
defending can do his Job better" 

In the 15 months of a conscript’s mi- 
litary service political education courses 
lake up a regulation 60 hours. In prac- 
tice the daily routine can make arrange- 
ments more makeshift. 

The men of a maintenance battalion 
complain that they hava;not had real 


lessons since basic training. It is usually 
just half an hour, in the mesa on Fridays 
and something or other in the company, 
although that tends to be skipped. 

The company commander says be too 
has a job to do and the company has ao 
many vchiolea to maintain that little 
lime is left for political education. 

The recruits who show most interest 
and are most critical are those with uni- 
versity entrance qualifi cations. 

"When the captain is instructor It’s 
OK," they say, "but we hfcve an o|d 
RSM who Is not prepared, tp tolerate 
any opinion other than his o wn." ' 
NCOs seem to be a weak link in the 
chalq. They are often not well, enough 


informed, and |0 Panzer Diy plans to 
improve matters, 


improve matters, 

Political education seminars are held 
at one of the division’s camps. The in- 
structors are not Bundeswehr men, the 
atmosphere is relaxed and the emphasis 
liontraining instructors. • i. - •>!»••.• 

Experience has shown that soldiers 
sent on courses are usually those w!]o 
least need them: recruits with university 
entrance qualifications. ‘ 

Despite efforts to narrow the gap, 

old-fashioned Ideas ' persist. One 

private says the sergeant asked him: 
"You're a baccalaureate man, aren't 
you?",. , • 

. When he said he was, he waa.detailed 
to attend a political education , course. 
After a moment’s reflection the sergeant 
said: M . 


.. "Work hard but remember to behave 
yourself. It isn’t a protest gathering, you 
know."- • • •- 

• AmSBAvckcr. 
(SbiU|MitrHMfcttcfit 0 i, 29 May 1982} 
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LAW OF THE SEA 


Germany left with mere crumbs after 
the riches are divided up 
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T he Federal Republic or Germany is 
one of the big losers of the United 
Nations Law of the Sea Conference in 
New York. 

After eight years of talk, Germany 
has been allocated economic control 
over a section of the North Sea with is 
known to have no oil or gas deposits.' 

It has also managed to miss the boat 
entirely over the allocation of seabed 
mjnjng rights., 

THp coastal states get the riches yvhile 
the landlocked countries don't t- in 
terms of economic control. zones. 

Ten of 150 countries share half the 
sea in question. West Germany is at the 
bottom of the list. 

Bonn, in contrast to some other coun- 
. tries, defnanded little qnd got even less 
. when it came to the mining rights. 

.A hadjy arranged campaign left the 
German delegation in a vycak position 
to take part in the extensive bargaining. 

The endless debates and r ti^e reams of 
paper produced over the years did little 
to attract the Interest of, the German 
public. 1 

One delegate’s reaction after wading 
through it all for ail. those, years,. and 
then seeing where it had got Germany: 
"Pity about all. those Canadian forests 
cut down to make the paper.” 

, The jungle of draft resolutions, provi- 
sions, etc, amounted to pore than mere 
rights of passage through ^traits or the 
1 territprial rights. ‘ 

.. “Conference on ' the Law of-Hhe 
Sea "was file innocent and misleading 
name of an event that will entail enor- 
mous economic consequences and 

{Japan didweli: it acted on the ' 
Correct , assumption 'that'' the ' 
mbre ! ydu demand, the more 1 
you get. 9 1 

• ■ -Hi-- -- :< 1 -■*' * • -■ .. , . 

bring about the biggest redistribution of 
the globe imhunian history: ' . 
i “The, Wats of conquest, starting with 
Persia .and ^extending to the last Czars 
of Russia,, .were, nothing .in terms of 
shifting power when com pared with the 
, Law of the Sea' Conference," history 
textbooks {n tpe.year 2000 are likely .to 
say once al| t^e proyislidns laid down, in 
the new' Law of the Sea halve been im- 
plemented; 

" AS sdbn ai the cbhycmion ls ratified, 

' the^' cohsttir states Will be able 1 to’ltfy 
claim to about 40 pir cent of ' the 
1- world's sea area as - their l exclusive eco- 
• nomifc zone< i This equals the total 1 land 
•dretf of the globej The'. "nationalised” 
-zones willfhdld about 90 per cent of the 
world’s fish stocks and almost all of the 
exploitable marine o|l and gps reserves. 
„l- Undefj the. convention, coastal states 
. ^?y e . iW. c lps!y9r^*!it5 : within - their 200 
nautical mile eqqnomiCffZpqe, .to -fish. 
drill for oil or gas and use tidal enemy 
'ta fjbiVer.suilfbiis.' , ' f 

[J? .??ajs not, deep, 

.theedonpriiic zoqc extends tp 356 mufti- 
ca! miles. ' ' : ' • 

As demonstrated by the distribution 
of 1 the^Ndtth'Sea oili thK cbastal 'states 
get' the' l rfdjfes ,; while landlocked eouit- 
tries like Austria, Paraguay ^Afghani- 
stan don't. 

• .'To all intents and purposes, ,thfiy may 
1 no longer 1 make »use -of ithafcea, unless 
they pay a licence Tee for which no -up- 
per limit has been set. 

Countries with -short coasts, such as 


S fj* '*? 

ii A 

the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the GDR, got next to nothing. West 
.. Germany was only given a small stretch 
of the North Sea — a stretch which is 
known to have no oil or gas deposits. It 
thus, stands to gain about 41, OOp. square 
. kilometres of sea, corresponding , to 16 
per cent of its land area. 

France (including it? overseas territo- 
ries) gains . about 1 i million square .kilo- 
metres of sea. 

.These, enormous differences result 
. from a seemingly absurd provision of 
the convention;, every island ~* and 
even just a rock that is awash at high 
water is an island r- can lay claim to a 
. 2QQ nautical, mile sea area around it in 
which it has exclusive economic rights. 

Britajn, with its overseas possessions, 
is also one of the big winners. The sea 
area around the Falkland Islands and 
the, various rocks extending southward 
towards the Antarctic play an important 
role' here. 

The fighting in the area is certainly 
not oyer 'a few flocks of sheep but over 
a sea area the size of Europe with all its 
'’riches lh and below the sea. 

This area is still legally part of the 
whaf is knowri as the EEC Sea. And 
should . Argentina' coolie out ‘bf thU.cbn-. 
fllcfas the Winner the ' whole of the 
South Atlantic would be lost to Britain. 

This would naturally have its reper- 
cussions on. the Federal Republic of 
Germany as an EEC member - provi- 
ded the Community agrees on a com- 
mon exploitation. of .the. EEC Sea. 

The United States is another of the 
big winners in the struggle for the 2Q0- 
milp economic zone. Even without thk- 
ing-its overses possessions into account, 
it stands to gain 7.8 million square kilo- 
metres of sea; ■ 

■ The Soviet* Union didn’t do tod badly 
either. It gains 4.5 million square kilo- 
metres. 

The sea, which is the common heri- 
tage of mankind,- as- the conference 
maintained- in. the beginning, has thus 
been rather one-sidedly , distributed 
among countries with a long coastline: 
:teq out qf ISO, .nations are to receive 
about half of all the economic ^ones for 
. fiieir exclusive. use., ; | 

The Federal Republic of Germany, is 
•ft Ihbft an epopomic 
zone and in the distribution of seabed 
mining rights.. This die was cast, at, the 
last round pf the conference In April. , 
Yet, ajong with the USA, Britain and 
France^ West Germany' ranks' Among 
.the few nations, to ’have Invested Hiil- 
Iions in seabed ; mining arid puk 'itielf 
among the f&debl'iii tornis of technolo- 
gy. * • ■■■' • • 

All that remained for the lait'rouhd 
of the confef-erice was to providfe this in- 
dustry with adequate mining rights fdr 
th'f ‘nod (lies' on the SeaWd’that contain 
such valuable metaNtfs'm&ngknesb, tile- 
kei, cobalt' and copper. .The ^nodules 
would have to : be mined at a depth of 
-abopt5,000imetres<".:i . i:- -. , 4 |-- 
• * r ;This involves. sophisticated technolo- 
gy which an expert:, of- the German 
iWOrkshbp for. Seabed Raw Materials 
! (AMR)idesoribes a? follows:- ?To- fish 


for manganese nodules is about as easy 
as harvesting potatoes from an aircraft 
equipped with a 5-kilometre long 
lever.” 

The cost is correspondingly high. 
One mining unit would cost about 
USS2.5bn. The unit would consist pf 
two mining vessels and a floating smelt- 
ing plant. Such a mining unit for man- 
ganese nodules could meet much of 
West Germany's rare metals require- 
ments: 52 per cent of manganese and 17 
per cent of nickel requirements.' “ * “ 

Yet the Bonn government denied its 
deep-sea mining Industry its assistance 
on the grounds that this would have 
been incompatible with our market eco- 
nomy. 

Other countries used private syndi- 
cates as. a. basis on which to build, up 
ocean mining enterprises. They have 
fared extremely well, as the outcome of 
.the conference shows: eight syndicates 
were granted seabed mining rights. 
Each of them was’ allocated a field ex- 
tending over a maximum of 150,000 
square kilometres (about two-thirds of 
West Germany's land area). 

There are four private and four state 
consortiums. Three of the private syndi- 
cates are American and the fourth is 
British (though here the state has a con- 
considerable equity). , 

, . TJie state-o>vncd companies belong to 
France, Japan, the Soviet Union and In- 
dia. Although .thp ..Japanese,-, Russians 
■ and- lqdians have, made no major' in- 
vestments in seabed mining, they were 
each given one-eighth of total mining 
rights. , 

, Japan did even, belter: it formed a 
ptate:pwned corporation (on paper on- 
ly) in addition to its two private syndi- 
cates. They acted on the correct as- 
sumptipn that the higher your demands 
the more you get. 

Bonn opted for the opposite ap- 
proach, demanding liule .and getting 
next, to nothing. , . . 

Although Germany ranks among one 
of the four leading nations in deep-sea 
mining, it was given only about three 
per cent of the mining rights. This is Its 
25 per' cent equity in one of the eight 
consortiums. 

A purely German syndicate with state 
participation would have stood a chan- 
ce of getting one-eighth or one-ninth of 

6 The absurd, provisions pieaa , 

1 that every; rock that . Is . awash 
t can can lay claim to a 200rmlle 

zone* 9 ■' • 

the mining rights, os in the case of the 
French and. Indian consortiqps., 

Wisely anticipating what would hap- 
pen Britain secured a majority stake in 
a consortium. .German companies, on 
the .other, hand, 1 considered -themselves 
financially, not strong enough to make a 
bid foe mining, rights without govern- 
ment support. , .-I , . 

Like industry; the German delegation 
also received little Support. 'Its govern- 
ment gave it inadequate backing so that 
it Idcked clout in 'the- 1 tug-of-war 1 over 
the seas of the' world: ■ ».' •* . • 

■Gbbfdihatron; between the Bonn : mf- 
riiSlries 'ihvolved^^a^ inadequate; The 
say did not re'St’with th‘6 Economic Af- 
faire Ministry 'biit With Foreign Office 
diplomats. Arid they -Werd obvioiisly 


unaware of the far-reaching eco n J 
implications of the decisions. \ 
They must therefore bear some of,v 
blame. tr: 

While other Western countries mj{ 
a point of ensuring continuity and m 
ximum expertise in their delegate 
the West German delegation nW 
kept changing. 

There were five different heads ofn 
delegation during the eight yeare 0 f ft 
conference. 

Other countries sent top officials 
a direct line to. the hend of governs 
Norway and France, for instance, s«| 
"Minister for Marine Interests’’ ^ 
Bonn made do witit the second echefc 
of bureaucracy. 

And even this second-rate delegate 
received no support from the Bunts 
lag. Only a few German MPs (anin 
them Grunenberg, von Geldem, jf 
Kittelmann) are fairly familiar withni 
subject. 

Bonn could have had allies agifo 
the long coastline states: since moStt) 

1 the losers are developing county 
Germany could easily have enlim; 
support from their ranks. 

The outcome of the Law of the & 
Conference will have on impact on tin 
fishing industry, shipping company 
shipbuilders and th e makers of oil rfe 

4 Bonn did badly: it didn’t' ask 
for much. And that Is just 
about what it got. Next to 
nothing. 9 

Their ranks will now he joined by the 
deep-sea mining industry. 

German shipowners and the N«J 
will probably find it easiest to accept 
the outcome of the marathon talks. Bn 
even so, there still remain legal uik* 
tainlies . concerning^ passage : lhro$ 
straits. Disputes that could easily 
lop into gunboat politics appear lobt 
programmed. 

The Qcrinun fishing indusljy k 
grown used to head aches over lh 
years: the Law of the Sea CpnfcrenM 
gradually stripped it of one right 
the other. The catches in 1980 were only 
half those of Tour years earlier; andlJ- 
day Germany's deep-sea fishermen^ 
rate only in foreign economic zdw. 
such ns off Cnnadu, for which they hm 
to pay heavy fees. 

; Unless our fishermen receive brtW 
access to fishing grounds, the Industry 
will gradually fold and 20,000 jobs ^ 
be lost. 

The German shipbuilding Industry 
has so far managed to mitigate the d 1 
fects of the shipbuilding slump by 
ing oil rigs. But this is becoming increa- 
singly difficult because coastal cdufr 
tries favour their own companies. 

1 Anybody who rejects the idea of* 
common EEC Sea as adamantly as tN 
British and who guards title to the oil ^ 
that sea as jealously as, they do natural-, 
ly also insists that the necessary equip 
ment is made Is local companies. 

The- German deep-sea mining inp 
try has 1 been made totally Insecure, 
Even: its technical' advances are of PJ 
use when this technology has to 
cheaply to the all-powerful Seabed ‘Au* 
thority (still to be founded) which # 
be dominated by the threshold .cdu** 
tries. ’i 

SohlesWig- Holstein’s' Economic' ^’ 
fairs "Minister JQrgen Westphal ^ 
stressed time and again that the cflW 
on jobs arid the securing of the 
ry technology* and, raw material? ^ 


ry technology and, raw materials coup 
.be disastrous. >. % ' ' ^ 

' Brit Bonn did nbt listqn tfl,^^ ^ 
Bonn government were now at least 
try and salvag'd what can be salvaged 


I THE ECONOMY 


Warning that another oil crisis hangs 
menacingly in the background 


jwould be a mistake to become overconfident about energy, 
h$s Hans-Giinther Sohl, former president of the Federation of 
tennan Industry (BDI) in this article. Herr Sohl is also a mem- 
kr of the International Councillors Meeting, part of the Centre 
t Strategic and International Studies, Georgetown University, 
uMngton. 

plie possibility of a third oil crisis At the same time, the Americans re- 
iKcms remote today. The presfent oil duced their dwh oil output by 37 mil- 

fl/biJ pushed the memory of the 1 979 lion tons a yenr. 
tSInto the distance. In 1979, the Carter Administration 

I Since then world energy consumption embarked on a long-term programme to 

b dropped by 180 million tons of oil promote oil substitutes. It was to have 
its a year and actual oil use is down been subsidised by the Administration 
1 HO million tons a year. to the tune of USS88bn. 

Opec*s share of oil use has dropped In the past few weeks, information 
an 49 per cent to 39 per Cent. has filtered through that major projects 

Sot these figures can be misleading, to obtain oil from shale, liquefaction 
urgy is being saved, but much of the projects in the USA and Canada and 
ring, as much as half, is World-Wide the planned opening lip of new oil wells 
session according to the International in the North Sea have been shelved be- 
i«rgy Agency (I E A). cause they appear unprofitable in the 

This would mean that if the economy light of today's oil prices, 
mid-wide recovered to its 1979 posi- The original feasibility studies were 
Ml use would rise by about 130 based on the assumption that oil prices 

(Shi ions a year. would rise to USS50 per bbl. 

About 250 million tons a year have This means that we could well find 
m removed from the world market one day that we have not learned any- 
tajtt of the Irnn-lraq war. Tills thing from the second shock either, 
tuiaiiiat if the world economy does The danger of a third crisis is made 
pore predicted, demand might again ' 

wsd tupply, despite the fact that 
Ofttan produce more. 

MA thinks that another oil crisis tv £ J*i** 1 1! C _ _ 

tftypen In the second half of the JLrllllCllRtlGS C9 

(Hi, . .»■■■• 

Wording to IEA estimates, without «A1 aK» T 

ipowth rates in the OECD countries SOICI y Oil t, 

have been 5 per cent higher in * 

Blind 8 per cent In 1981. ' , „ , ' , . „ 

tot this means is demonstrated by A 8 tho Economic Summit in Versail- 
y» in unemployment within the approaches, the Western indus- 

countries from 19 to 28 million. tr,aI nu,lons aro faccd Wlth 016 neod 10 

1 feree percentage points of the 1981 coordinate thoir economic views and 

^on rale in the OECD nations arc during economic policies, 
wait of oil prices. It is this that makes Versailles so im- 

Itac figures clearly show how a Portanl - not only for discussions of 

^oll crisis would be economic issues but also Tor the action 

’‘•fact Is that we learned nothing ' h “ , 1 wlu h <f vc 10 follow in ,ho lndlv| - 

(Ira crisis. In 1973. and oil’s dual ooimtries. 
y dim in the OECD countries , Th , e P 1 J’ u '; e I " f ? r >» no1 , convlnc - 

^ no marked drop between 1 973 '"*• ! he u " lled Stales, for instance, 

‘ 1 »• Oil consumption remained ! he burde " ? r economic adjustment has 

Ringed been shifted almost entirely on to the 

ij*, 'he United States during this Federal Reserve Bank. 

« "'rested It, crude imports from *•*&' snpply«i d e . po 'ey has re- 
•Jen ions a year to 360 million sulled in a eombmation of high and still 
Opec share of total oil im- Browing budgetary defieits end tight 
?•» from 48 to 66 per cent during mone y a(ter 14 mon,hs of hls Presiden- 
*• period. ®y. 


even more real by the political uncer- 
tainties in the Middle East. 

The Israeli-Arab dispute Is as virulent 
as ever; the solution of the Palestinian 
problem has moved into the distant fu- 
ture. In any event, the solution of this 
problem atone would not necessarily re- 
duce tension. 

To make matters worse, the popula- 
tion structure in the Gulf countries has 
become an additional source of danger. 

A German industrial delegation was 
told by the sultan of Sharjah that he 
was worried about the rising number of 
foreign workers in the United Arab 
Emirates. 

An additional source of concern was 
the fact that the day would come when 
the local population would only do ad- 
ministrative work and leave the forei- 
gners to man the factories. 

The risks of this are obvious. 

President Reagan is correct in his 
view that the energy industry must be 
part of the market economy and that it 
must be governed by market forces. 

The deregulation of oil prices in the 
United States, hopefully soon to be fol- 
lowed by deregulation of gas prices, 
was a step in that direction. 

But energy policy Is more than just 
national economic policy. In view of 


Cdntlntibd on' page 7 


L c °nUnued from page 0 
rjfct have to analyse the econo- 
ptfr«cts of (h e territorialisation of 
on German raw materials sup- 
[reports, employment and securi- 
G* 0 " iM* analysis, a new politi- 
k tif^ have to be drifted. 
LJ* p a d, Bonn would have to 
L JJJ its moves with the other lo- 
L 'Jpp° nv ention. It would have to 
r Main exploitation right* In the 
^ed" coastal zones of the EEC 

Bonn could also try to 
Operation agreements with 
L 'weaux riches" among the deve- 
LJ* u Jlriei, exchanging marine 
^ mining rights, 
j Wolfgang W. SchSM 

I . (Die Zeh.21 May 1912) 


Difficulties ‘cannot be blamed 

i • .t 1 ■ • . ■ • ! • • : • • 

solely on US policies’ 

A s the Economic Summit in Versail- r— r ' 

lC8 approaches, the Western indus- The author of this article Is Count Otto 
trial nations are faced with the neod to Lambsdorft, Bonn Economlo Affairs Minis- 
coordinate thoir economic views and far < 

differing economic policies. - r-.r” 

ft is this that makes Versailles so im- higher inflation rates and worsening 
portanl — not only for discussions of budgetary and current account difficul- 
economic issues but also for the action ties. 

thut will have to follow in the indivl- After years of doing nothing, Britain, 
dual countries. on the other hand, was forced to under* 

The picture so far is not very convinc- go a drastic cure that has led to the 
ing. In the United Stales, for instance, worst recession among the industrial 
the burden of economic adjustment has countries. 

been shifted almost entirely on to the The Federal Republic of Germany 
Federal Reserve Bank. has steered a middle-of-the-road coqr- 

Reagan's supply T side policy has re- se. Backed by responsible attitudes by 
suited in a combination of high and still the parties to collective bargaining as a 

growing budgetary deficits and tight major precondition, we opted for a 

money after 14 months of his presiden- pragmatic policy aimed primarily at an 

cy. internal and external market economy 

The consequences are felt most pain- adjustment, monetary stability and a 
folly in the United States itself: ex- fiscal policy of budget consolidation 

tremely high interest rates. But while and improved framework conditions for 

the impact is heaviest in America, the private investment. We have fared well 
whole of the world economy has to suf- with this policy, as shown by a pompari- 
fer as a result of this adaptation pro- son of data with other countries., 

cess. Whenever I go abroad, l hear the 

Japan pursues an aggressive export unanimous view: "Things are shaping 
policy, a restrictive import policy and up again in your country — if only 
an active or tacitly condoned manlpula- everybody else could catch up.” 
tion of the' capital market. Naturally, 

this must lead to the danger of counter- High American interest rates are a 

measures by other countries. ■ major concern for most countries. Some 

Many European countries try. to mas- of the criticism levelled against the 
ter the problems through subsidies, in- American intirest-rate policy Is ccrtain- 
lervenlion and similar measures. Unfor- ly justified. .■ 

tu (lately, this paralyses the very econo- But a sustained reduction of interest 
mic forces thaji could help overcome oii dollars in the United States wouiq 
stagnating growth and unemployment. presuppose -that America 4 * fiscal policy 
France is trying to solve the problems steered a solid course once more and 
through defied spending and ^ shorter that inflation, was kept down once die 
working hours,- jBut tjiis. must lead to upswing canje- 


the industrial countries* dependence on 
oii, it is also foreign and defence policy. 
This means that it must become part of 
a global Western strategy requiring a le- 
gal framework and supporting measures 
such as taxation. 

This was clearly recognised at the 
1980 Venice Summit. The moves to- 
wards a common and coordinated ener- 
gy policy made at the summit must not 
be allowed to lapse. 

The United States has been assigned 
* a leading role because It has so much 
. energy of its own. 

But Europe, too, must do all it can. 
France is making an exemplary contri- 
bution through its swift and determined 
development of nuclear energy. 

Germans should also understand that 
energy policy is a major part of foreign 
and defence policy and that a greater 
contribution must be made towards 
making the West less dependent on in)* 
ported oil and less liable to blackmail. 

Energy plans extending to the year 
2030 are of little use In this context. We 
must be prepared for all eventualities In 
the less distant future. 

An energy programme that will take 
this into account would also be the beat 
job-creation programme. : 

This applies in particular to the defi- 
cit in our development of nuclear ener- 
gy, of which Bonn is folly aware. 

Naturally, the energy problem could 
also be solved by a voluntary Morgen- 
thau Plan. But Germans did not recons- 
truct post-war Germany to implement 
such a plan. mns-GQnther Sohl 

(Frankfurter Allgetneino Zdtung 
■ i fUr Deuisthland. 28 May 19K2) 


The deficit for fiscal 1982/83 (estima- 
ted at US$180bn to USS200bn) will not 
change without a new policy and, what 
(fcin^re, js likely L lo increase stijl further 
in the years to comp. / •„ . u ,, 

It Is therefore not surprising (hqt the 
money markets are jittery and tH at, pro- 
viders of capital charge high risk pre- 
miums, the key to a lasting interest re- 
duction rests with the fiscal policy — 
and this applies riot only to (he USA. 

The criticism of America's, economic 
policy must not be permitted to obscure 
the fact that the root of the problems lh 
other countries docs not lie primarily in 
the United States. Most of these 
problems are home made. ' 

Chi^f economic adviser to the White 
House Mr Weldenbaum recently hit the 
Hail on 1 the hend when he said in an In- 
terview: "Even If the United States did 
not exist and if there were rib dollar, 
many West European countries ivoiild 
still have economic problems* * 

1 He is ' right, arid I do not exclddri the 
Federal Republic of Germany. ' ' 1 

: Are not the high Interest rates ever- 
ywhere the price which not only the 
Americans but their trading partners as 
well have to pay for past omission* in 
fighting 'their oWn Inflation and adapt- 
ing their economic policies? ; ■ . ' 

■- Does the Imbalance In the distribu- 
tion of burdens between monetary and 
fiscal policy in many industrial coun- 
tries not also> contribute to high Interest 
rates?-. - • - - .i.-iri 

i And- have rising public sector deficits 
not led to an atmosphere of insecurity 
everywhere?- ... 

4 is oMiule tue to blame only one 
party for the difficulties -all govern- 
ments have today ip wielding their eco- 
nomic instruments, , ;i , 

. 411 fpunlries muqt make every effort 
to iqlYC their problems and, must not 
epjUprit themselves with pc>ial|rig adcusr 

fngfingfr*' ; 

.OtiO.L^b^dorff . 

(AHgflmrirw Zeitunf Mitnz, 2J May )9|2) 
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■ HUMAN RIGHTS 

A bid to help 
threatened 
minorities 

T he Society for Endangered Peoples, 
a minority rights group based in 
Gottingen, is [he second-largest human 
rights organisation in the Federal 
Republic or Germany. 

■ Its brief is to help minorities whose 
survival is threatened and who lack a 
Lobby and Beldom hit the headlines. 
There is no shortage of them. 

All over the world, in the West, In the 
East and in the Third World, there is 
discrimination of racial, ethnic ahd reli- 
gious minorities. 

There are the Indians In North, Cen- 
tral and South America, the Armenians, 
Kurds, Crimean Tartars, Tibetans, West 
.Papuans, East Timorese and, last not 
least, the Romanies in Germany. 

They, are but a handful of the peoples 
the organisation has sought to help 
since it was launched 12 years ago. It 
provides publicity and gives representa- 
tives of these minority groups an oppor- 
tunity of stating their case. 

They can thus be sure of a hearing 
from ; international public opinion. 
Their protests will not go entirely un- 
heard. 

The association was set up in 1970 in 
succession to the Biafra Aid Committee 
established two years earlier in Ham- 
burg by Tliman Zfllch, who is still na- 
tional chairman. 

- It is noW the second-largest human 
rights group in Germany; only Amnesty 
•hits ’ mote members. - The G&ttttigbn- 
based society has roughly 1,400 mem- 
bers in 24 regional groups. 

In order to maintain political inde- 
pendence it manages as a matter of deli- 
berate policy without government or 
other subsidies, relying entirely on 
membership subscriptions and dona- 
tions. 

There are three ftril-time paid wor- 
kers at the Gottingen head office. All 
other work is done free of Charge by 
about 100 volunteers. 

The organisation enjoys the encour- 
agement and support of publio figures 
such as Car) .A^epy, Helmut Gollwitzer, 
Robert Jungk, Lui.se Rinser and Kurt 
Sachaif. ' ^ . 

,!• Its supporters included the late Ernst 
Bloch and Erich' KAstner. They and 
others leht tnelr namqa to appeals Co, the 
United Nations, governments and Inter- 
national opinion,. . 

. Close ties are, maintained with similar 
organisations abroad, -such as; the Anti- 
London* whipkwas 
founded early last century. 

Some enjoy consultative status at the 
United Nations and are.able to wield 
indirect influence on UN bodies, espe- 
cially the Human Rights Commission. . : , 
The society’s aim is to combat not 
only physical genocide but also: the cub 
tural variety brought, about by com pub 
sory reaettlcment or enforced settlement 
of migratory communities, suppression 
of language and culture and destruction 
of traditional economic patterns,^ espe- 
cially of tribal communities. v 

J It fdeis its role to be 'first ahd fort- 
most that of a hitman fights organisa- 
tion, and, fis Testa Hofmand of the 1 Ber- 
lin group end the national 1 executive 
committee puts ft, had hd dtalrt to com- 
pete with existing humanitariah, 1 ecefe- 
siaSticaJ arid development aid associa- 
tions. •>, 


The main emphasis of its activities is 
on information, documentation and 
protest. It publishes a magazine. 
Pogrom , to put across to a wider publio 
the survival problems minorities face. 
Specialists end representatives of mino- 
rity communities from all over the 
world write for the magazine. 

It pillories all kinds of apartheid, ra- 
cism, colonialism and imperialism, re- 
gardless of the reputation enjoyed by 
the system of government, as the society 
is keen to point out. 

The magazine also draws attention to 
political, educational and humanitarian 
ways of lending support and reports on 
progress made by campaigns in hand. 

Heinrich Albertz, the Protestant cler- 
gyman who succeeded Willy Brandt as 
mayor of Berlin, says Pogrom plays an 
important part in human rights .work: 
“The fight for rights presupposes that 
we know, .what is going on." 

The society also publishes at irregular 
intervals a Fourth World information 
service that is sent free of oharge to 
about 1,200 people. : 

They are sent it on the understanding 
that they will write personal letters of 
protest to those responsible for the acti- 
vities exposed. 

Letter campaigns are said to have 
proved surprisingly effective in mapy 
instances, having shown activities to 
have been made known and prompted 
the authorities to refrain from further 
brutality. 

Even when protests and appeals have 
not proved immediately effective, they 
have at least been important as a ges- 
ture of solidarity with and encourage- 
ment of those affected. 

The society and its regional groups 
arrange local activities and exhibitions 
on minorities and their problems. In 
Berlin, fof Instance, there la an. exhibi- 
tion about the probiems faced by 
Argentinian Indians. 

How effective are such activities? As 
Tessa Hofmann puts it, in campaigning 
on behalf of oppressed minorities, you 
are botind to want to achieve more than 
wlti actually be accomplished. 

■ But the society refers mainly, In this 
context, to Its years of civil rights work 
on behalf of Romanies in Germany. 

'The October 1979 Romany rally at 
Belsen concentration camp and the May 
1981 International Romany Congress In 
Gflttlngen have hot been’without effect. 

. Nazi genocide> as it affected the Ro- 
many community has been brought to 
the attention of a wider public. A Ro- 
many lobby has emerged, and at both 
state and national levels parliamenta- 
rians. feel, called, on to help them . 1 

But these are only the first steps on a 
long rqpd, and human, rights progress 
will .continue to call for hard work and 
active f esrjltg ,qnjy ^ttie Jjvlittie;, . 


H uman . rights presupposed peace 
and true peace wah inconceivable 
unless human rights were observed; the 
German unit of Amnesty International 
agreed at itX annual 'conference in Le- 
verkusen, 1 1 1 1 • - 1 '. 

Members were called on to impress 
0 H' -the peace movement the need for 
human tight* to' be : Upheld as the basis 
oftriie pcace.; ' ■ i ■ 

Amnesty: wa* aghast at the Bonn go- 
vernment’s new arms export regula- 
tions; which Were even' less restrictive 
than their predecessors: 

- - They faade It much easier to export 
armaments to countries where human 
rights wer* trampled under foot. - 
The organisation called for rtgtila- 


Won only at 
blood and 

H uman rights, referred to at times as 
civil and political, or fundamental 
rights, are the highest achievements of 
civilisation. 

They testify* to take a practical exam- 
ple, to endeavours to abolish slavery 
that have taken nearly 2,000 years and 
still not entirely succeeded. 

Human rights reflect an idea of what 
can be achieved. They are the result of 
bitter historical experience and of man- 
kind having learnt to recognise its own 
imperfections and to set its cap at better 
behaviour. 

The US declaration of independence 
and . bill of rights laid, down human 
rights from 1776, some having previous- 
ly been laid down in the statute book in 
Britain. 

The French Revolution in 1789 mark- 
ed the beginning of nearly 200 years of 
human rights development ip Europe, 
progressing along two lines. 

The first sees human rights declara- 
tions as thought patterns and value ca- 
talogues that are envisaged as making 
their mark on the.law in general via in- 
terpretation. 

The second, which has held pride of 
place since the Second World War, is 
aimed at committing lawmakers to ba- 
sic rights embodied in constitutions. 

The world today is covered by a net- 
work of codified fundamental rights. In 
South America and Europe there are 
human rights conventions. 

The European convention Is binding 
on lawmakers in countries that have ra- 
tified -It* One of the latest to-do so was 
France. They even undertake to accept 
the jurisdiction of an international 
court that handles Individual com- 
plaints. 

The UN human rights convention, 
which is much more speciflo than the 
1948 declaration, 1 b binding on tho 
Bonn government, among others. 

It reinforces the efficacy of the rights 
laid down In Basie Law, the 1949 Bonn 
constitution, rights of which the Consti- 
tutional Court in Karlsruhe is the custo- 
dian. 

Basic rights such a* freedom of opi- 
nion and the Press, respect for human 
dignity, the right to a fair trlfU, freedom 
of religious belief, prohibition of tor- 
ture, the ban on arbitrary arrest and 
niany others are generally in force. 1 
There may be occasional breaches in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, but 
they art the exception,' not the niio. 

. The state tries bajrd and with success 
to enforce basic rights. If it failed to do 
jPrty -order, by i the 

courts in Karlsruhe and Strasbourg, the 
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its list 
of breaches 

tions to be redrafted and an unambi- 
guous legal human rights requirement 
to be stipulated before arms were ex'- 
ported, 

Th* Conference learnt with dlsifaay 
that rttfrder of political opponents and 
inhoteerit' BVsfkhders had Ihorttaed 1 dra- 
matically to (daily countries. " 

Anlnesty nftns to step up Itt informa- 
tion oauipelgn oti political murders by 


rulings of both of which it has nods 11 VI ftl i 

ken to abide by. 11 U IIH 

Individual instances of violation * 

basic rights nonetheless occur. The r Ilf olor industry exports are up 
ice may not be trigger-happy but | pi again, Daimler-Benz, Volkswa- 
have been known to shoot suspects* a, Opel, BMW, Ford and Porsche, the 
ner than might be warranted. ' ^domestic manufacturers, exported 
Suspects remanded in custody \ fjor per cent more last year than in 


up the sales 


awaiting trial hnve been known to i 
too long before being put on trial h 
pie can be committed to lunatic asft 
too readily. ~ 

Terrorists are not given as fairnj 
as others. In Nuremberg last year! 
young demonstrators were arrqsiedj 
ing photostat warrants that rightly c* 
in for criticism. 

But the idea of human rights iiii 
and well, and trenchant criticism jj 
yelled at shortcomings. People tq 
and demand their rights. 

The fewer shortcomings thereat 
more difficult it is to bring abojti 
provements. 


In the first four months of 1982 they 
|ure up 26 per cent on the same period 
| u year. At this rate exports this year 
Lid reach two million units. 

I This is a figure reminiscent of the 

! Liquid petroleum 
gas ‘is 

the ideal fuel’ 


nuid petroleum gas, says the Advi- 

provementg** ^litany Council on Environmental Af- 

But, viewed again,! the bttddn, “"I" ■ "P 0 * to the Bonn govern- 
history, it is amazing how fast sndft <+ s an W “ , mo ? r fuel c “ u ,f 
ly the Federal Republic has corn.!* ■* Hs P ollutloD tl,8n P clrol or dl °- 
spect basic rights. id engines- 

Those who realise how much bit *»« Iatenor Minister Gerhart Baum 
was shed and how much hardship. •“ lht 8 0 '' e ™ m * l ’[ would be taking 
dergone before human rights wol en!Ur ,° ,httt the Baa-powered car 
ted are bound to feel at least S|gti3““ l reraal " 011 outs,der Gerraun 

u.. .u..,i dims. 

Engines converted from petrol to ti- 


led are bound to feel at least aggro 
by insensitive comments about . d 
glowing Ideals. 

Hans-Jtlrgen Schilling, genera] kg 
tary of the German Red Cross, sip l 
state is increasing tending to impta 
radical humanitarian demands. 

His choice of words and he 
thought testify to dlssatisfactloi'n 
the idea of demands of principle be 
made, of the state. 

This dissatisfies him because such' 
mands naturally limit the power oh 
state, but that is precisely what ihejM 
Intended to do, 

Those who would like to reduri 
man pain und suffering can hopetn 
so i?y basing their views on ytiw 
principle and calling for the restore 
of basio rights. 

They may also seek to do se by w 


gas, the report said, emit no lead, 
i ku dust, less carbon monoxide and 
fmhydrocurbons into the utmosphe- 

tool engines converted to gus are 
pfable to diesel engines in giving off 
, swot, no sulphur dioxide und making 
ks noise loo. 

, Blew advantages remain quunlifiu* 
fe when a hydrid system is used, with 
stifles capable of switching from gus 
! Hconvcniionul liquid fuel and vice-ver- 
|ttQu-only engines can be more uccu- 
wly tuned, so their performance is 
* taler. 

[Jo the advisory council recommends 
fag Out iium-runge fleets such us city 
[to** or delivery vans with gus engines. 


niw uiujr niau nctiv uu,»v U.. lii- . ... 

tartly applying balm to the wou«*4 * sector could set an exam- 
Dieted by the slate as it exercii«^ , !'' whi,eIncUiw ‘«xls could also men- 


iumbu oy mo siaie as it i.#,,.. . V i . . L . ' . 

yet without forbidding the “! al ® j nd P rac dcably be converted 


Diet wounds. 5“ ,u » as ' . 

But this 1, not tho outlook of* J’“““ ra e c P', 0 ^ •»,<*•"*• ° vcr ’ 
who fought for an established bio ■' Wndl suys LPG r.lllng stations 
rights. They lay down principled! r s !udtl ? ,,ed ' “ 5 •hould training 
inanity that for good reason bmi 1 ^ ,;° r mec han|cs. ^ 
compromise. ««mplion could bo grantod 

They cannot bo accused of court* ^rther mcontivo, but tho crucial 
conjuring legal formulas to no riled! ' « motorist's point of view 
AJfoas HeuW ? briber liquid gas seemed likely to 
(DeuucheBAIIsenJdneiSomJijJ [luring Costs. 

2 Mb® wen conversion cost* of about 
J|2,ooo and slightly higher fuel con- 

Nation. Ihp in nfa.nln. Im< rw»r lllrfl 


governments and to agitate worlds 
against this form 1 of repression* j 
Members of the German scctioj* 
led bn the Argentine governments 
vulge information about thoiisand* 
had “disappeared," Including m 11 ® 
and their parents. . . . I 

Given the critical human ”8^ 
tion In Turkey, the conference 1 
med hunger strikes held in 12 G** 
cities by Germans, Turks and Kowi 
draw. attention to violations of Wn 
rights in Turkey. ; j 

Amnesty International says pn*^ 
continue to bb tortured systeroaojj 
in Turkish jails. 

(FranfcMiter Rundschau. > 1 °** 1 



golden days before the 1973 oil crisis. It 
is, as BMW's managing director Eber- 
hard von Kuenheim puts it, a mountain 
on top of a mountain. 

Wha; makes it seem so impressive is 
that the export mountain is Been from 
the trough of a domestic sales depres- 
sion. Since mid-1979 German motorists 
have shown steadily less interest in buy- 
ing new cars. 

This lack of interest persists and, in 
contrast to earlier sales crises, the fewer 
private cars sold are not being offset by 
brisker business in commercial vehicles. 

The construction industry is so deep 
in the doldrums that it is easy to imag- 
ine motor dealers having difficulty in 
selling trucks or bulldozers. 

None would be sold at oil if dis- 
counts were not offered, and they cun 
nmounl to ns much as DM60,000 off the 
list price of the new vehicle. 

So the upswing is duo solely to ex- 
ports. Lust year began with short-time 
working at some plants but by the 
yenr's end extra shifts were being 
worked to meet export orders. 

Extra stuff were hired, and output in- 
creased until tho end of April to 16 per 
cent more commercial vehicles ihun run 
off Gormun assembly lines between Ja- 
nuary and April last year., 

German manufacturers were quick to 
capitalise oil u dculschemnrk that had 
slumped uguinst the dollar und on vo- 
luntary export restrictions accepted by 
their Japanese competitors in Europe 
und tho United Stutes. 

Export growth rates ore well into 
double figures, especially in France, 
Britain und lluly, where German cure 
have plugged the gup left by Japoncso 
quolus. 

Yet domestic business has failed to 
gain momentum* largely because tho 
reasons why, people are reluctant to In- 
vest in a new car are still very much In 
evidence. .. 

There are too many people out of 
work and too few jobs going in Germa- 
ny at present, and people who. are wor- 


m m i u? 


ried they might be made redundant and 
be unable to find a new job are not go- 
ing to buy a car. 

Cigarettes and alcohol have gone up 
again, and prices are going up at the 
filling station too. Many motorists can 
expea to be paying more in rent before 
long. 

Wage rises have been in keeping with 
the state of tho economy, meaning no 
more than moderate, whereas motor 
manufacturers have cleverly staggered 
what amount to substantial price in- 
creases. 

There is no way in which Germany 
can be said to be any nearer a climate 
favourable for buying a new car, no 
matter how convinced manufacturers 
may be that a demand backlog has built 
up In recent years. 

Consumers are not alone in feeling 
unsure of themselves. The Industry is 
none too sure where It stands either. 
There has been talk of higher excise du- 
ties on motor fuel. 

In preliminary discussions on how to 
plug the 1983 budget gap Bonn Finance 
Minister Manfred Lahnstein has ruled 
put an increase in oil duties, but he hin- 
ted that In principle he was in favour of 
the idea. 

Exports may have been fine, but the- 
re is no guarantee that the boom will 
continue. German exports overall have 
been spectacular of late, clearly reduc- 
ing the current account deficit. 

Tho result lias been a dent sclicinark 
tljut is looking up in money markets, 
making imports, such ns crude oil, chea-; 
per but making exports, such ns cars, 
dearer. 

Export orders declined in April. Wus 
It the boom alreudy levelling out? Mo- 
tor manufacturers are sure not to find 
making money any easier in the United 
States, Brazil and Argentina, where the 
economy has been hard-hit by the re- 
cession. 

Their main competitor, Japan, will be 
even keener to sell curs in murkcls 
where it hus yet to be forced to practise 
soir-rcstruini, und Japan Is both (he 
world’s lending car manufacturer and 
its foremost exporter. 

Given sluggish domestic demand and 
risks In export markets, German motor 
manufacturers do not, despite sales suc- 
cesses so far this year, expect to increa- 
se output substantially, 

For an economy in which one Job in 
seven depends -on the motor industry, 
this means that not even it is in a posi- 
tion to give the economy that much- 
needed shot in the arm any longer. 

Andreas Richter 
iSluUgartcr Zehung, 2 Juno 1982) 


'Ption, the 30 pfennigs less per litre 
-Jj **!* at the filling station is not 
(he experts say. 

Bonn government might consider 
an undertaking that there would 
Increase in excise duty on liquid 
rf* 1 8“ for at least five years, 
gj B aum said in Bonn that despite 
Jw dean air regulations for new 
JrJtoMpheric pollution from car ex* 
on the increase, 
were more can on the road, he 
glS# they were putting in , more 
jm, forty billion litres of motor 
jSMrar were burnt, resulting in 420 
metres pf exhaust fumes, 
the., equivalent of a nearly 
wj** layer of smog covering the 
^t\Wrfaqe area of the country. 

* d#l£jW*Kl»» AhvMMlrt. n May 1 «) 
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VW stake out 
a claim in 
China 

Sjamburgcr® flbtnDblglf 

V olkswagens made in China will 
shortly roll off the assembly tines of 
the largest car factory in Shanghai: VW 
Santanas made of parts shipped, from 
Germany and assembled by Chinese 
mechanics. . . 

Chinese mechanics and engineers 
hope to leam everything they need to 
know about making a modern car. They 
plan to design and make cars of- their 
own one day. ■ . 

it will be the third time a German car 
has' been Used as a model in China. 
Two Mercedes models have been imit- 
ated there since the 50s and 70s respec- 
tively. 

They are among ihe finest cars made 
in China. 

An initial 200 or so Santanas nre to 
be assembled in Shanghai. The contract 
is shortly to be. signed in Germany by 
Volkswagen and the Chinese Motor In- 
dustry Association. 

For Volkswagen It could mean a 
foothold in China and a take-olT point 
for good business. VW were only awar- 
ded the contract after Japanese compa- 
nies had refused to allow their models 
to be assembled in Chinn, with the 
know-how transfer that would entail. 


Nipping in ahead of, the Japanaae . ... the 
W'wtmjbfyjUna., 


Santana: soon to roll off Uie Shang 
(Pbous: VoUawnMwart] 


Japanese conditions 


The Japanese insisted on China buy- 
ing outright Japanese cars mude and as- 
sembled In Jupun. This was unucccpui-i 

• blc. 1 i 

• , • i 

The motor Industry is still in its In-' 
fancy In Chinn, u country where the bi- : 
"cycle reigns supreme. A swift build-up j 
in the neat future Is fairly unlikely now 5 
'the Chinese leaders have decided to 
give priority to the manufacture of ev-i 
' oryday items. 

The motor-car Is not even a consumer 
durable in China. It is n luxury only se- 
nior Party officials can afford, and then ; 
only on official business. 

Ordinary Chinese are not allowed to 
own a car, and the signs are that this 
, bun will continue for some time. 

The country’s road network leaves} 
much tobedcsired^ China has, only; 

* '%ignt b^tertn-j 

* ecfatftobahtis, but they aren't really. 1 j 

On, .jfdtir-Iane highway heading, 
north-east ouT of Peking horses and. 
carts, donkeys and cyclists- cross the 
read like jjtywalkere. v 

Garages .gnd filling stations exist onlyj 
^in tbe m^o^ citiei. Long-distance trans- j 
; port isn r t vdry important in China, and > 

, those who do travel long distances do I 
so by train. ' . j 

■ There- are an- estimated 2.8 million- 
cars in China, most 10 yean old and old- 1 
er. They are mostly gd&guzzfcrs. The j 
prestige Red Flag saloon. Apr Party;offi-; 
ciais does less than scygq ^tjSIc? to the! 

8S ^ 0n ’ pieunarSchutz/dpa ; 

{Hamburger Abendblau, 26 May 1982) 
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Phases of the moon and no pesticides 
‘a way to beat a polluted planet’ 


A lternative farmers till the soil In 
strict accordance with phases of 
the Moon. Artificial fertilisers and pes- 
ticides they obviously abhor. 

' The movement; which grew steadily 
during the 1970s, dates back to before 
the War. There are now well over 1,000 
biodynamfc farmers in Germany. 

They base their approach to farming 
on crop rotation, natural fertilisers and 
an admixture ofideology. 

• tTheifi fruit and vegetables, grain and 
cattle are* they say,, the healthiest avail- 
able on a polluted planet, and they 
themselves thrive on prosperity. 

. In an affluent society more and more 
consumers are able and willing to pay 
up to three .times the normal price for 
what Is claimed to be biologically pure 
food. 

Alternative farmers may or may not 
be cranks; they are certainly outsiders 
in agribusiness. But they may yet be the 
start of something new in farming tech- 
niques. 

■Oddly enough. Western Europe has 
never been as well-fed as it is today. 
Next to nowhere is more protein eaten. 
Europeans are also world champions 1 in 
fat consumption, According to Bonn 
Agriculture Ministry statistics we have 
never eaten so inexpensively either 
since the days when man was a gatherer 
and hunter and money had yet to be in- 
vented!. , . ji . \_ 



The average West German family to- 
day spends only about a quarter of its 
income after tax on food and drink. 
Thirty years ago nearly half the family 
budget went on food. In 1970 the figure 
was still 30 per cent. 

Chemicals and technology have been 
largely responsible for the calorie glut. 
Farmers today, using artificial fertili- 
sers, pesticides and mechanisation, can 
feed 30 mouths each, or 10 times as 
many as in 19QQ. 

Since the turn of the century German 
wheat, potato and milk yields have been 
trebled, but at a price. 

Last year German farmers used min- 
eral fertiliser worth roughly DM5. 5bn. 
It included seven million tons of 
nitrogen-based fertiliser. 

One-and-a-half million tons of pure 
nitrogen were spread on German fields, 
making it the most important plant nu- 
trient, alongside phosphorus and 
potash. 

High yields were the result, but crops 
relumed the compliment in the form of 
a high mineral count in food arid fod- 
dercrops. 1 

1 Yet fertiliser boosts not orily the yield 
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but also the quality of the produce. It is 
a perpetuum mobile by virtue of what 
goes on in the plant biochemically, 
doubling the energy input, chemists say. 

German crop and cattle farmers have 
long realised this fact. They my not top 
the list in Europe for Intensity of fertili- 
ser use, but they are among the leaders. 

The Dutch spread an average 238kg 
of nitrogen per hectare of cultivated 
farmland. The 1 Danes, Belgians and 
Germans total an average 120kg or so. 
The French make do with a mere 30kg. 

The amount varies widely from one 
part of the country to another. Baden- 
Wlirttemberg, in the south-west, uses 
8 1 kg per hectare, or less than half the 
quantity spread up north by farmers in 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

BASF, the chemicals giant, have 
thrived on sales of mineral-based fertili- 
ser. Yet they admit that cash crops in 
Germany are for the most part amply 
supplied with both phosphorus and 
potash. 

More, they say, would not make 
much difference, whereas extra nitrogen 
is felt to be likely to boost yields still in 
some cases. 

Oddly enough, sales problems have 
arisen in connection with ammonia- 
based fertilisers. Capacity is large and 
pressure is heavy, both at home and 
from imports. 

The fertiliser industry as a whole. is 
currently working at only 80 per cent of 
capacity. Production facilities have 
been shut down temporarily or for good 
by Chcmische Werke HDls and UK 
Wesseling. 

This is a Bure sign of problems, but 
the position seems to be on the mend 
this year. Ruhrstickstoff, one manufac- 
turer. even feci there might be bottle- 
necks In world markets during 1982. 

They are attributed to stable oil pri- 
ces, which have enabled the developing 
countries to buy more artificial fertili- 
ser. • ' ■ 

But the enterprise shown by German 
farmers does' not meet with unconditio- 
nal approval. Trenchant criticism has 
been voiced by Bonn Interior Minister 
Gerhart Baum, whose portfolio Inclu- 
des environmental affairs. 

Intensive cultivation of 85 per cent of 
farmland had, he said, had a devastat- 
ing effect on the environment. The 
damage was only beginning to com© to 
light, he wrote to the National Farmers’ 
.Union, 

Practices to which Herr Baum takes 
offence include Indiscriminate use of 
pesticides, using too many drugs In rais- 
ing cattle, and overferUUsing. 

BASF defends the use of mineral- 
based fertilisers, which consist mainly 
of phosphates, urea, ammonia and ni- 
tric add. Two billion people would be 
starving if they were not available, the 
company argues. 

Hoechst, another of West Germany’s 
Big Three chemicals manufacturers, is 
running a series of advertisements with 
the slogan: “Starving plants fill no bel- 
lies.** 

i Even the Bonn Agriculture Ministry 
is not entirely easy at the (bought of 
how modem farming works. Modem 
production methods entail risks, it ad- 
lpits. 

" Jhey range from the danger of soil 
being flattened by agricultural machine^ 


ry weighing tons to damage to the I EXHIBITIONS 
soil by overfertilisation and pestidX 

and repercussions on the eco-baC , 1 Ml 1 

“Xh : r TOS fertilisr „ Gutenberg still makes a 

contains nitrates, and their effect n 1 • • 

good impression 

tion on woods and forests. 

Both relate to Biblical fears felt k 
mankind, the fear of spring water belni • 
poisoned and of downpours that brio! • 
disaster. ^ 

As always in cases as serious asthij, - •• i # - ; • ' 

scientists disagree on the extent of flic most important exhibit at the 
damage caused by nitrates and then | Gutenberg Museum in Mainz is, 
long-term effects. tJ , surprisingly, a Gutenberg Bible. 

Some say they could lead to ife More surprisingly, perhaps, it was not 
emergence of nitrosamines In the h» (ought until 1978. 
man body, some of which are powerful Stow I ^5 the museum devoted to 
carcinogens. Others dispute this claim, city's most famous son, the inventor 
To be on the safe side, from July tin rf printing, had had to make do with 
legal limit for nitrates in drinking-walw hf* Gutenberg Bible, a New Testa- 
is to be reduced from 90 to 50 milli- ant bought for 5,000 marks, 
grams per litre. flic Bible purchased in 1978, one of 

Where soil use is particularly inlen- only four dozen still known to exist, 
sive, as in growing vegetables and wiw, Ml DM3.7m and was bought by the 
nitrates seem to have been shown, in tilj of Mainz from H. P. lCraus, the 

certain soils, to result in an increases dealer. 

the nitrate countin ground water. |t was a bat-gain ut the price. Two 
This point is made by P. Obermann,* “her Gutenberg Bibles changed hands 
Bochum hydrogeologist, in a report to foiyear for over DM5m. 
the North Rhine-Westphalian Minlsliy Hie Mainz Bible is known us the 
of Agriculture. toickburgh Bible. It ws bought by an 

'The steady increase in use of E W& nobleman of thnt numc about 
fertilisers," he writes, “accounts for 10 fl «° . but was losl and not re- 

increasing nitrate output. In unfavoan- fawned until 1950. 
ble circumstances the nitrate count In In 1978 it was air-freighted in to 
ground water can exceed the permitted N^-Main uirport, Frankfurt, ot 8.30 
levels.” i6 Journalists and public figures were 

In the Lower Rhine area a wellbu ** * lhc fo ° l of lho * tm sway to 
already had to be shut down temponi l ™ Die 1,1 . 

ly for this reason. Over 60 years the Hi- passing through customs it was 
trate count in its water Increased ttf- tow the 20 miles to Mainz und Ihc 
fold! " ‘ ’ ' with n police escort. Thai was 

Yet whether this ext^a nitrogen b it M «‘wn« d to jhe city where it hud 
ways or entirely due to artificial frit fttJ1 over 500 ycurs ago. . 
ser Is another matter. Views still differ, ^bargain or not at DM3.7m, the Ciu- 
Stables produce rtitratc Indus, >%Miiseu m certainly could not uf- 
whilc the soil produces natural nllnW Iw “ nnuttl 

of its own. and for once fertiliser m«s» ls “ " ,crc 

facturers deserVe a pat on the back. 

They are understandably keen to srf ““Uhc ; city chipped in. So did the 
their product but invariably worn igt® . with . DM l in. 

overfcrtillsing because it is expensive (0 DM 300 ,OOt) was raised in dona- 
tio effect. "Wt by members of the public. 

Alternative farmers are not beset bj 1 l" t ,c f “ l,r , l h ?‘ 

such problems, but they are unlikely "»«fd« IK 0 Gutenberg printed. . 
even tp offer a genuine economic slim JJ* » J™"®™ 01 " »«' «hlbl cd 
native. At present they work barely ■ g*"* New Testament bought In 
thousandth of >yest German farmland. J. 

, They have benefited from a marks i I i ' ,0 , n 8 roo 1 m “ 2 ® E£ l u ” re f e ! res 
opening and capitalised on the longini ^ kep ‘ unde : rom , inual el ": 
of urban customers for the nature they Unnce, with un alarm wired 

have helped to destroy. , 10 lhe c "y 5 pohce headquar- 

; Labour costB are higher In alternsliw , ' 1 

farming, while yields are lower, ingress “glass showcases, indirectly lit, 
ing l/nlt, costa and farm-gate prices to an JV documents from the early days 
extent that cannot be offset by the lovw {JW'ng are exhibited, 
outlay on, say, fertilisers. “ lclud * a 1455 letter of indul- 

Nuiritionists are very much at odd* ofsin^^uedby 

=-%sr.— * — • s 

This Is not to say that aUernrtlw ■ ’ 

farming might not give agriculture » J e ««r of the show is unquestio- 
general a shot in the arm. Aa Bavadi# ? Gutenberg Bible, both testa- 

Agriculture Minister Hans Eisenmun « bound m red Morocco leather, 

puts it: " of 42 lines each, printed us- 

“We promote this form of farmlni ^ 0 different symbols. - 

because it seta great store by the irripor* ..generally agreed to be the finest 
tance of the soil and of life in it, of Jr . book ,n lhe world, 
tural connections and of an overall vie* printed by Johannes von Oens- 
of agricultural production." ^ Gutenberg farm, to use his 

So the alternative farmers, with tkf „ ?*'■ «« Wmseir adopted lhe .hor- 
doubts about the value of chemise!' I« Gutenberg, efter 

agriculture, could well have a progrt*J: iL ■’ 

ive role to (slay, provided they do tor of *, J Cl ! era ^ to ‘ nven ‘ 

take tod one-sided i view, as their OP* * 'Priming as We know it using cast 
poneri(s tend to do. ■ . a we jndjvidual letters. 

1 '' Leonhard Spteftofcr ^jasbbrnin or about 1400. Hisfa- 
(SiuugaiterZdhiiifcWM^i^ ; ^^'Genifleisch, was a Mainz 
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patrician. Nothing is, known about, his 
youth. He is .known only to have lived 
in Strasbourg from 1434 to 1444 and 
there to have .studied . printing techni- 
ques. ... 

In 1448 he returned to Mainz and ex- 
perimented in his home town with the 
printing process he had developed. 

His first work was to be a Latin Bible 
and he was determined it would meas- 
ure up to comparison with the finest 
manuscripts. , : 

In Johann Fust he. found a local mer- 
chant who, proved a generous financier 
and partner. Fust twice lent him 800 
guilders, a small, fortune (a town houfe 
cost between 80 and 100 guilders). , 

. But Fust had hoped to get a faster re- 
turn on his investment,, whereas Guten- 
berg, a perfectionist, took, his time. It 
was too long for Gutenberg’s impatient 
backer. 

Fust sued. him in 1455 for repayment 
of capital and interest, a total of 2,026 
guilders. That was Gutenberg’s ruin. He 
forfeited his workshop and the 200 Bi- 
bles alrendy printed. 

He was reduced to poverty, but his 
contemporaries . were aware of the im- 
portance of the art he had invented. 

In 1465 Gutbnberg was made n Cour- 
tier by Adolf of Nussnu, the archbishop 
and electoral prince. So his later years 
were spent in financial security. 

lie was given food, clothing and 
2,000 lilres of wine a yoar. He died on 3 
Febrbary 1468 In Mnlhz, d bachelor 
with no children. 1 

In 1900, his 500th birlhduy, anniversa- 
ry, Mainz planned to hold u major cele- 
bration in honour of ils famous soil. 
Frc para I ions began as early ns 1895. . 

It was then that Karl D/.iul/.ko, a 
GOttingcit librarian, suggested selling 
up a Gutenberg Museum ns a memorial 
of general and lasting vulue. 

The Gutenberg festival held on 24 
June 1900 was the largest ever held In 
the city. In glorious weather the proces- 
sion that toured the streets included 
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This is how it all began. 

2,500 people in costumes and several 
hundred horses and carts. ‘ 

It whs, wrote the Leipziger Jllustrierte 
Zeituhg, a spectacle the like of which 
'Could ribt often have been seen before. 

The museum was opened exactly a 
year later. It was first housed in two 
roolns of the Electoral Prince’s castle 
and consisted of exhibits on loan from 
the city library. 

The museum’s brief was to collect 
anything to do with the history, of 
script, printing und books and to catalo- 
gue and exhibit it. 

Its stock fast increased, being swelled 
by purchases and donations. In 1912 it 
moved lo larger premises, a new build- 
ing on the banks of the Rhine. 

In 1932 it moved, into its present 
q Marters, a baroque palace opposite the 
cathedral thnt was once u hotel where 
. Voltaire, Mozart und Goethe stayed. 

The building was bombed in Februa- 
ry 1945 hut its vuluuble exhibits were 
salvugcd. 

In 1962 Mainz celebrated the city’s 
two thousandth anniversary, and the 
‘palace was rebuilt to mark the occasion 
and give the exhibits back their old 
home. 

' A new wing has been added to what 
is now an international museum of 
printing.' It is not a book mausoleum 


Big problems in preventing 
damage to exhibits 


_ _ (MarnihHrtirr M T 
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worn in of about two. ms ia- 
rnfele Qenifieisch, was a Mainz 


restorer’s point of view, of major exhi- 
bitions. r : . . i . 

... The gathering was chaired by Profes- 
sor Hermann Auer of the Deutsches 
Museum, Munich: Jts subject could just 

as well have been billed as conserving 

Conserving and exhibiting was the ^exhibiting. 

topic ah the fourth symposium of interests, of restorers and conser- 

ve International Council of Museums yqtionhts a re clearly diametrically op- 
in Llndau on Lake Constance: ' ppped to those of exhibition organisers. 

It was a rale of items loaned for exhl- Organisers undertake to ensure all se- 
ctions and returned damaged, with ' curity precautions, but this, one panic!- 
slides shown by the chief restorer al the p ant Ra | < j > WBS B p undertaking the scope 
Historic Monuments Office, Vienna. _ of which they failed to grasp. ' 

They Included' a late Gottii6 woodep Art historians, he complained, had 
statue of a saint with a wide pack in ij, absolutely no idea about changes in 
a Madonna returned with the paint in material and treatment. Travel definite- 
bubbles all over Mr['nci* paintjn^s.in ly ages works of art faster than would 
which the layers of paint have shifted nortnally,be the case, quite apart from 
above and below each other, " and "tile possibility of external damage, 
frames broken or pitted with buw marks. ,'An altar that, has survived for ceritti- 
; This set of slides cleatiyilioWed What rl.es in a church may,, for .instance, be 

he called the iici(atiive'balance, from the shipped for exhibition somewhere 


(Photo: Qulcnberg Museum) 

I 

but a fun museum, wrote The Times, 
London, when it was opened. . 

A Gutenberg workshop is one of the 
exhibits. It is used to show howa page 
of the Bible was made up for printing 
500 years ago. 

There are also film shows and partici- 
patory events such as letter baking for 
children. 

The museum deserves the attribute 
international. It outlines the history of 
the printed word from Bnbyloniari cu- 
neiform tablets 4,500 yenrs old via 
eighth-century Japanese woodcut prints 
to modern' photosetting equipment. 

Exhibits in the 213 showcased Include 
both Luther pamphlets and a rare edi- 
tion of Struwwelpeicr, the 19th century 

German classic children’s tuje. 

‘ .There Is no charge for admission and 
over 200,000 people visit the museum 
every yenr. 

Souvenirs on sale include a reprinted 
page of the Gutenberg Bible for DM6 
und the smallest book in (he world for 
DM30. It is the Lord'? Prayer In seven 
languages and can cusiiy be hidden, un- 
der u one-pfennig coin. If 

The book is sold complete with n 
magnifying glass; 

, Jutta Hein 

(Welt qm Sonniag, 23 Muy 1982) 


where temperature, humidity and light 
can cause changes in dimension and Ir- 
reparable damage. - - i 
Yet works of this 'kind have been 
known to be loaned despite stiff resis- 
tance by (he owner to heavy pressure 
exerted by politicians. 

Ruinous changes can be made lo a 
work of art by the shake, rattle and roll 
of shipment, an underground. rall. serv- 
ice beneath the museum or gallery, the 
tramp. of people going round the exhibi- 
tion and even microwaves from the ro- 
tors of jet aircraft they are flown in 

Then there are unforeseeable. mishaps 
,ep rpute. Crqles are left standing, ip. the 
rain because of overtime b^ui at (he 
airport . iq, New York, , a (eq. break in 
Lopdon or a wildcat strike in Rome- . 

Crates have to be forced opeq be- 
cause spanners in the one country don’t 
thatch nuts in- the, otqer. Small wpnefer 
ihat’ restorers in Llndau had not a good 
word t0 say about special exhibitions. 

'' Instead, they came up with ; tales of 
one klnd of damage after, another* in- 
cluding new. varieties on which little or 
no research had been done. . , , ;J . 

’ Art historians disagreed. They, said 
Continued on page 12 
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The unhappy faiiy-tale princess, 
Romy Schneider, dies at 43 


M ovie actress Romy Schneider has 
died in her Paris home, aged 43. 
"You can wake up suddenly one day 
and find yourself in total emptiness — 
no conversation, no togetherness, no 
courage, no way of giving because all 
there was to give has already been 
given, 4 ' she once said. 

Romy Schneider tended to get deeply 
unhappy and see the writing on the wall 
before it was written. "One day you're 
on top and the next you're way down, 
trampled underfoot like a hot potato," 
she mused. 

Her career had Its ups and downs but 
never had she sunk to depths that 
would have warranted her self-destruc- 
tivc pessimism. 

■ In one of her Inst interviews,- she said 
that she was too kaputt to properly to 
defend herself. She spoke of her fears, 
her loneliness and her homelessness. 
Towards the end — as if a single thrust 
of resistance could change everything 
— she added; "I will go on living and 
I'll live truly well." 

Like much in the life of this deeply 
unhappy fairytale princess, this, too, 
was an illusion. 

Talent, she said, is work; and nobody 
can claim iht she had docilely yielded 
to up overpowering destiny. 

But the life that fuelled the dreams of 
shopgirls was under an evil star: Broken 
marriages, the suicide of her first hus- 
band, severe illnesses, . the .fatal accident 
of her son — ali this exerted a terrible 
power and reversed oil the promises of 
happiness that had come her way in 
such profusion. 

Romy Schneider had only just turned 
IS When she snid with that melancholy 
that was typical of her: “It is a great 
mistake to believe that life has given me 
something for nothing." 

These were disturbing words spoken 
by an actress who, aa Sissi, had 
captivated millions. 

Franz Marischka, who directed the 
Sissi series, told her at the time: 
"You wilt make all young girls in Eur- 
ope dream." 

Siasi is perhaps the only Him myth 
the German movie Industry created af- 
ter the war. In any event, the character 
was the expression of unbridled hope 
■that the power of beauty and innocence 
could prevail over politics, envy and 
hatred. 

The rebellious Hungarians genuflec- 
ted before the: humanity 'of the young 
empress and the mutinous Italians 
cheered her In St. Mark’s Square in Ve- 
nice. These Rims were the acme of sen- 
ilinemal movies and balm to royalists to 
whom the iaoklu&lre tactics and bick- 
erings' of democracy had become dis- 
tasteful. - ' 

1 Yoting Rofay Schneider was a natu- 
ral for the role of Empress EHshbeth of 
'Austria. So perfect was she that people 
no longer wanted to differentiate bet- 
ween fact tind fiction. ' 

' 11 Si as I, was a millstone round rity neck. 
She smiled , beattflcally when 1 'feit like 
cryinfc and sufferihg. Whenever ' 1 ' set 
foot in a, big' department store in Vien- 
na; Paris or Rome W, indeed, even at 
my , note), they* pointed at m e, s ayj ng 
‘look, there's Slssi". T fill' like some Aus- 
trian dessert' everybody, wanted to 
devout*. - ' . 



The memoirs of Rosa Albach-Retty 
contain an episode that has now be- 
come particularly macabre. 

As the author visited the Vienna cata- 
combs and the guide pointed to a sarco- 
phagus which, he said, housed Austria's 
unhappy Empress Elisabeth, known as 
Sissi, one of the women in the group 
yelled: "Oh God! Sissi... Romy has 
died." 

Romy Schneider was a dream figure 
and the people wnnted their dream. 
They did not want to know about the 
fiction of cinema and sought only a ha- 
ven. 

But ail this was a long time ago. To- 
day, it is dlfTtcuH to Imagine the cour- 
age and strength a young girl had to 
summon to resist this longing on the 
part of the people, which was also a 
quest for love. 

Romy Schneider made three Sissi 
films before she destroyed this synthesis 
of person and movie legend. She 
searched for her ego as an actress and 
perhaps also biographical ego — even at 
the cost of a threatening debacle. 

After the Sissi series, she made Scam- 
po/o and Mttdchen in Uniform (Girls In 
Uniform). Another bid to escape the 
Sissi cllchfc was Monptl and Dio Halt - 
' zari^prhe Semi Tender One). 

But her escape attempts did not pay 
off at the box office. The Germans reac- 
ted like spurned lovers. 

The tragedy of Romy Schneidor’s life 
had much to do with her desperate at- 
tempt to rid herself of her film cliche. 

This turned her life into a constant 
and energy-sapping struggle, 

Even years later, she allowed herself 
to be photographed naked in an at- 
tempt to escape the naivety and inno- 
cence of the character that marked her 
destiny. 

Stars cannot escape the tragedy of 
not belonging to themselves but to the 
public. They are fitted, so to speak, with 
a public biography. 

Romy Schneider never quite submit- 


ted to this, which might have been a 
contributing factor in making her such 
a conspicuous and impressive person- 
ality. 

She heroically defended her private 
life, which earned her much enmity in a 
business in which only intimacy is re- 
warded. 

Hidden in a tree at the outer edge of 
her property, there was a camera com- 
plete with telephoto lens which a news 
photographer operated by remote con- 
trol from a nearby hill whenever he 
caught a glimpse of her. 

Romy Schneider's death raises the 
question as to the code of ethics in a 
profession that has little regard for hu- 
man dignity. As to Romy Schneider, it 
was always said that Bhe was difficult, 
mulish and neurotic. But this was tanta- 
mount to confusing cause and effect — 
and what an effect. 

She was born in Vienna on 23 Sep- 
tember 1938. Her parents were Wolf 
Albach-Retty and Magda Schneider, 
both actors of repute. 

One of her great achievements was 
not to have been smothered by her 
parents' fame, as happens to so many 
children of prominent parents. 

She was only just 14 when, together 
with her mother, she played in the se- 
date film Wenn der weisse Fiieder wie- 
der bltiht (When the White Lilac 
Blooms Again) — her first brush with 
the camera. 

Everything in her life pointed to early 
fame and early obscurity. And this_ is 
what would have happened if Romy 
Schneider had not been possessed by 
that rebellious spirit that made her say 
that she was sick and tired of being "n 
young lady wrapped in cottonwool who 
has to be polite all the time." 

She fled to Paris, which many inter- 
preted as "treason" — the height of ob- 
tuseness. 

In the last statements she made there 
were indications (hat she realised that 
she had made too many films and been 
too indiscriminate in making therm 

The fact is that only few of the Romy 
Schneider films will survive (in artistic 
terms) beyond her death. Among them 
are Visconti’s Ludwig //, Losey's Das 




Continued from page 11 

exhibitions were essential and stated 
sound reasons why they should be run 
on a large scale,--- ; - i ; . 

Major exhibitions, said Professor Ste- 
phan Waetzoldt, curator of the Prussian 
Cultural' Heritage Foundation’s mu- 
seums in West Berlin, were part 4nd 
parcel of the arts today. - > 

They stimulate ideas and provide in- 
formation- for icaderplc debate, rape- 
daily in 1 a country' like the Federal Re- 
public of Germany which has a backlog 
of demand for national identification 
and legitimation. : 

Peter Mendle of the Bonn Foreign 
Office stressed how important it was to 
arrange exhibitions of art and the arts 
abroad as part of the country’s cultural 
diplomacy. ' , 1 " 

Much of what the 120 to' 130 experts 
ht Lindau had io say was on how to re- 
duce the risks that inevitably occur 
when works of art are shipped around. 

Thejr calied fop items to be accompa- 


Damaged items 


nied by an expert at all stages of ship- 
ment, for documentation of their condi- 
tion before and after loan and for in- 
spection well in advance of. the place 
-where they are to be shown. 

They called for much more specific 
terms of loan agreement and inspection 
on the place of exhibition for tempera- 
ture, humidity, light and stability. 

Insurance companies are now well 
aware of the problems and have in- 
creased premiums. So large-scale exhi- 
bitions pf hems on loan may well be 
priced out of existence. 

Df Hans A/ Lathy of the Swiss Art 
institute felt government guarantees 

might prove the sole solution to the 
problem. ,, ' 

But the Restorers were doubtless right 
in saying that compromises, and at 
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EDUCATION 


First private university faces delays but 
student applications keep rolling in 


Romy Schneider In her last film, 'Pal 


sente sens Soucl 1 . 


T here are still some political hurdles 
to be taken by Germany’s first pri- 
Egg university, despite 1 3 months of 
'jjggh bargaining with politicians and 
* bureaucracies of Bonn and DUssel- 
tyifsnd despite the fact that most legal 
(tnditions have been met. 

Although North Rhine-Weatphalla's 
$cntt Minister Hans Schwier backs 
private university in Hordecke, in 
fiRuhr, the North Rhine- Westphalian 
nwmment of Prime Minister Johannes 
In was unable to reach a decision at 


(PhrtoiU'jjjijjj cabinet meeting. 


Ihe original intention was to open 
is university next autumn. But the de- 
fy In the licensing procedure led to a 
postponement until the autumn of 1983. 
However, this has now also become un- 
aitilfl. 


Mttdchen und der Mdrder (The Gil 
and The Murderer), and Orson Welft|f 
Der Prozess (The Trial). 

She had an almost slavish relaitojf 
ship with Visconti and Welles, “Ifflt f 
son Welles were to ask me to play anb b 
significant little role or take on thelu For more than a year, the backers of 
without pay, I'd drop everything u h university met one government con- 
accept." Akin after another. They presented a 

She must have felt that her lalcnt,lli tKtping bank guarantee for the flnanc- 
was to develop to its very peak, ncii^l Mth® project, made concessions on 
the maniacal obsession and drive oft fa curriculum and student co-determi- 
genius. virion provisions. In addition, they 


only 260 can be accepted in the first 
four years. 

DQsseldorf cabinet insiders say the 
opposition came primarily from Econo- 
mic Affairs Minister Helmut Jochimsen 
and Interior Minister Herbert Schnoor. 

They consider the financial provi- 
sions as unsatisfactory as the answer to 
the question of what would happen to 
students, of medicine who wanted to 
transfer to another university. 

Herr Schwier, on the other hand, 
urged the cabinet to approve the pro- 
ject) despite these open questions. 

. The protagonists of the Herdecke 
university consider all open questions 
adequately answered. They stress the 


fact that the federal and state university 
laws expressly permit the establishment 
of private universities, and Professor 
Jochimsen, they say, played a major 
role In drafting these laws. 

They say that the opponents of the 
project fear the incalculable efTeds of 
such private initiative on the govern- 
ment monopoly of universities. 

An increase of the present Herdecke 
budget from DM 17m to several hun- 
dred million would inevitably make the 
Herdecke organisers dependent on in- 
dustry. 

The backers of the projed were 
shocked at the government decision. 

"The licensing procedure by the state 


has already cost us mtire than half a 
million marks," says the chairman of 
the University Association, Konrad 
Schily. 

Further delays and conditions would 
create additional costs. Schily said that 
he had offered to have the financial 
soundness of the project confirmed by 
an auditor. 

Should the licensing be drawn out 
still further, the organisers might sue 
the state ..government, .for its 
"procrastination in handling the 
application." 

Meanwhile, there is talk of establish- 
ing a similar private university in an- 
other state of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. ' 

In any evept, the law, the Herdecke 
organisers say, is on their side: a legal 
opinion has already confirmed that the 
government cannot block the establish- 
ment of the university in the long run. 

... dpa 

(SQddeuUche Zeltung, 27 May 1982) 


her. 


In retrospect, it is obvious that her* 


She' had worked too much wiihiofil) 
artisans of the trade (like Claude Suf 
tel), with men who gave her an 

but were unable to get everything oari hu illemative to both the traditional 


(dinned to have even more teachers 
tanquired by the government. 

Hu Herdecke model (which is meant 


uddie reform type of university) puts 
tanphasis not only on practice-orien- 


putatlonwos conspicuously unaffrcAdl Worthed training and compulsory 
“ ' RMl knowledge studies; it also 

nuto present research results in a 
perally understandable terminology 
“enable the mun-in-iho-streot to un- 
wind what science Is ail about. 


fads." 

iln her Inst years she always playedu 
extremely modern type of woman - 
women who wnnted to belong to M 
themselves and u mnn, who wantedfa 
new while still steeped in the old 

Romy Schneider is dead; but her lib 
Dio Frau wit den zwei Gcsichtemfo 
Woman with the Two Faces) Is noik ] 

the cinemas. In this film, a manual Iff °dem genetic engineering meth 

Blodsand snerm hanks like that es 


The envisaged university has already 
®w«d 3,000 applications although 


T he Institute for the History of Arab- 
Islamic Sciences has begun work in 
Frankfurt. 

It took a year of preparatory work be- 
fore the foundation council, comprising 
representatives of 14 Arab countries, 
could officially open this research cen- 
tre, which is unique in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

The DM 6 nt institute building was do- 
nated by Kuwait. U has libraries, 
workrooms and residential quarters for 
visitors. 

It is connected with Frankfrirt Uni- 
versity, but not part of it. 

Arab countries have pledged more 
than DM2Qm for maintenance. 

The organisation’s aims include re- 
search projeats, providing scholarships 
and promoting the establishment of 
university chaire. 

Some DM30m to DM40m is needed 
ns capita! outlay, because of German le- 


Islamic nations 
back Arab 


institute 


gai provisions. Such institutions may 
only be financed from interest, leaving 
the capital untouched, 

What has prompted the Arab world 
to promote Arab studies abroad? 

The Institute is the result of one 
man’s initiatives Fuat Sezgln, a Turkish 
orientalist and professor at Frankfurt 
University. 

Sezgin, who was awarded thei 
DM120,000 King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia Prize Hire© years ago, has earned 
himself a world-wide reputation 
through his "History of Arab Literature" 


(seven of the proposed 20 volumes have 
so far been published). . 

The institute will ensure the conti- 
nuation of his life work — something 
neither the university nor the state of 
Hesse could have guaranteed. 

Arab financing of research in Germa- 
ny has its problems. It means that one 
institute is unusually well endowed with 
money when compared with - -the 
DM80Qm that the Scientific Research 
Association has at its annual disposal 
for an extremely wide range of research 
projects. 

The power of money must not be al- 
lowed to give the donors a say in mat- 
ters of pure research. ‘ 

It will be up to tf)« university to ensu- 
re (hat the Institute does not became an 
Islamic studies centra aimed at propa- 
ganda, 

Reiner Kirst 

(Frankfurter Allgcmelne Zeliung 
for Deutschland, 21 May 1982) 


her: “You won't be dead as long hi 
live." 

The consolation in her tragic d ** 4 
Ucs perhaps in the fact that (he 
ries on celluloid defeat the finite J* 
tureoflife. 

Michael SchMdt 
(Frankfurter AllgemtiM Z*WjL 
fflr Deutschland, I Ju« IWJ 


whand sperm banks like that es- 
In California cannot pro- 
** geniuses, says Manfred Eigen, 
Jtohgen Nobel prize winner for phy- 
wl chemistry. 

H he told a conference, steps can 
* Wen to promote them. He quoted 
Pjtaples Including Mozart. 

He pointed out that the word genius 
N°wly related to the word gene, and 
"■d ihe question of whether the two 


RESEARCH 


Genetic engineering will not 
breed geniuses — scientist 


times dubious compromises, wefl dFJdly are connected. 


that tould be expected to result. 

A number of ways of reducing a® 
are likely to be so expensive that |W 
will be ruled out by the shortage 
public funds. 

So the arguments will need to * 
carefully considered from case to ^ 
for as long as the current praette 
kepi up. 

Professor Auer suggested In hUljR 
mary that a new kind of 


uini a new miiu w — m li ft r , r " 

might possibly help to solve the *"<1 experience. 


lem. He envisaged exhibitions jtojjl 
more general lines and less intrae 1 
connected to works of art 


on board satellites. 


(bui only including) works of ad* ■ 
It is aii idea we)l worth 

(Mannhcimcr Moig 80 ' 21 Wtf 


tottdltary talents as in the families 
Jhcli and the great physicist Niels 
Jjf would seem to suggest this, Eigen 
** delegates to the Weizraann and 
Institutes conference in Berlin, 
troth Is that the children of ge- 
rarely themselves geniuses. 
.""M Ultimately made a genius was 
l^.niral nervous system with its ten 
EJor.w nerve cells controlled by 
predisposition along with prac- 


since both the brain and the lan- 
mat resulted from it were Incom- 
Jhtems, there was no limit to hu- 


iincuieu iu warns di .... h .. l • * u *«ro was nu uimi 

He cited as.an example The WoriC . bought and hence no final answer 
a Clock, from the early timepiece to 7 JI was right or wrong, 
quartz chronometer and cosmic do® /qnt and wrong were the results of 

[tor i *** ability to visualise and the 

w chanvfi K luiA olfema- 


This would be featured a ® 0 I 1 ^Jn||W_ i? choose between two alterna- 
time as experienced by man, lncIu . 1 D |g. Elgen suggested. What made a ge- 


suggested, wnat maac a »c- 
a]*?* ability to explode uadillo- 
rj 8 °f right and wrong. 

•*** ttbconscious actions and con- 
were boused in different hal- 


ves of the brain and since logical and 
constructive thought occupied a section 
of the brain different from the part re- 
sponsible for musical and artistic quali- 
ties, intuition was the actual creative 
element on which any genius perfor- 
mance rested. 

Both art and science called for reflec- 
tion fn terms, of language, But artists 
and scientists had to have additional 
qualities as well, among them imagina- 
tion, charisma and a drive for constant 
renewal — a cyqle of life and death. 

Despite hard work, the genius un- 
consciously and playfully produced all 
this. 

Eigen quoted several famous mathe- 
maticians and musicians who produced 
works of genius in childhood, including 
Blaise Pascal, Gauss, Mozart and Men- 
delssohn. 

In others, such works did not come 
about until adulthood. Eigen mentioned 
Heisenberg, (2$, Pascal Jordan and 
Wolfgang Pauli (25) and Liebig (2j). 

Other great scientists, like Max 
Planck, at 42 or Quo Hahn, who was 59 
when , he ushered in the nuclear age, 
reached zeniths later in life. 


Despite the emphasis on genetic pre- 
disposition, Eigen concluded that the 
genetic component alone was not all; • 

This led him to an attack on the pre- 
sent educational system when he said 
that any move to create geniuses must 
begin at home and at school. 

It was wrong to deride such terms as 
"genius", “talent * 1 and "elite", as is done 
here. He censured the standardisation 
and levelling effect of the education 
system. 

Demands for equality were based cm 
our confusing equality or talent, which' 
did not exist, with equality of opportu- 
nity in legal terms, which was one of the 
great achievements of mankind. 

Comprehensive schools and moss 
universities could be understood as an 
expression of every citizen’s right to an 
education and hence his equality. 

But approving of such equality 
should also mean promoting elitist 
achievements. 

Only outstanding performance that 
conveyed new knowledge could take us 
further considering the limitations of 
our present knowledge. 


At the close of the three-dny confe- 
rence, attended by many scientists and 
politicians from Western Europe,; Isfoel 
and the USA, State Minister at the Fo- 
reign Office Hildegard Hamm-Brflcheir 
pointed to the difficulties scientists and 
politicians have in dealing with each 
other. 

Politicians didn't take the advice of 
scientists seriously enough and usually 
didn't ask for their views until after a 
crisis had arisen. But by then It was 
usually too late. : * ■ ■ ■. 1 

She urged that scientists be made part 
of the consultation process at a much 
earlier stage so that they could draw the 
politicians' attention to trends. 

The problem waj that politics was re- 
garded as "dirty business" and that too 
few scientists were prepared to leave 
their universities for parliament 

Frau Hamm-Brflcher conveyed the 
Bonn government's gratitude for the 
conference. It was held on the private 
initiative of Cohn, a German scientist 
and politician who emigrated to Israel. 

Even before Germany established di- 
plomatic ties with Israel, Cohn had al- 
ready promoted contacts between Ger- 
man and Israeli scientists. 

At the closing press conference, Cohn 
told newsmen that the Berlin meeting 
marked a further step in relations bet- 
ween the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Israel. Uwe Schlicht 

(DerTagessplegel, 22 May 1982) 
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H omeopathy still labours under the 
reputation of being something of a 
Weltanschauung rather than a disci- 
pline of science. 

Some universities, such as Heidel- 
berg, Hanover and DUsseldorf, have 
lectures, but no chair has yet been 
established. ... 

The German Homeopathic Associa- 
tion was founded in 1829. This year its 
134th annua 1 congress was held, in 
Mainz. 

As opposed to orthodox medicine, 
homeopathy — which is based on Ba- 
con’s philosophy — proceeds from the 
phenomenon and man as . a whole to 
therapy..-- . 

U is not the symptom but the disease 
that is treated through the regulative 
mechanisms of the human body. This 
highly individualisbd therapeutic me- 


more 
tumour centres 

T he German Cancer Fund intends 
for the next few yers to concentrate 
on the promotion of turnout* centres and 
joint international cancer research* says 
the Fund's prriidentj ■ Dr- : Mildred 
Soheel. 

Since the tumour. centres, which have 
revolutionised: the diagnosis, therapy 
■ and. after-care of cancer patients, can 
accommodate no more than 20 per cent 
of sufferers, : It was essential to create 
further specialised hospitals. for the best 
possible tumour care. * < 

Frau 'Scheel told a meeting of the 
fund that last, year it fcollected the re- 
cord sura of DM30. 1 m in donations. 

1 DM 8.8m was . willed to il, i . . » dpa 

S .u (Hannovereohe All&emelue, 25 May 19&2) 
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MEDICINE 


Homeopathy still has a 
problem of image 



thod includes the person as a whole, his 
body and soul, in the healing process. 

The stimulative therapy methods of 
homeopathy aim at a lasting, low risk 
healing process by. mobilising the bo- 
dy's own resources., 

. The pivotal' point Here is’ the' homeo- 
pathic 'pharmacology that rests on the 
principle of similarity whereby the cure 
is achieved 1 through a medicine that 
causes the symptoms of the disease in a 
healthy person. 

Effectiveness is increased by adminis- 
tering tiny quantities of this substance 
in a highly diluted form. 

: Such drugs are much cheaper to pro- 
duce than conventional medicine. 

Germany has only 3,000 homeopaths 
to be licensed by the Medical Associa- 
tion to call themselves homeopaths, ge- 
neral practitioners must take three spe- 
cialised courses and spend a 17-month 
training period with an approved ho- 
meopath. 

"Although homeopaths are in heavy 
demand by patients arid despite the fact 
that nianymedkar students ahd doctors 
wish to fatailiarisd' themselves With this 
type of therapy, homeopathy is plagued 
.by .its reputation of, being a Wclten- 

.U'liUuii (.. ii-.i j i ... •. il..,- ■ .... 
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‘Encouraging’ g 
results for 
cancer serum 


schauung rather than a discipline of 
science. 

The Bonn Labour Ministry's list of 
“ positive and negative drugs in (ends of 
cost reduction in the public health 
sector" puts homeopathic drugs that 
have no side effects at a disadvantage. 

The Homeopathic Society has taken 
action against the ban of drugs contain- 
ing aristolochia acid in a bid to prevent 
future measures of this nature by the 
health authorities: ’ 11 

1 Not only due to Us back-to-nature 
trend but also due to the interest it has 
aroused, the Homeopathic Society in- 
tends to step up its Information drive 
aimed at the general public. 

(AMgemeine Zeltung Mainz, 21 May 1982) 

Attempt to make 

» -I ■ ■ i- *•.••• . .n.» • 

dying less 


e boxed my ears," says Franz 

Beckenbauer as though It had 
£ yesterday. This fateful moment in 
soccer career of “Kaiser 
jni* [n fact occurred in 1958, when 
(VU II' 

[i was in a schoolboy final against 
(ridi I860, and Franz had just 
- JJj for his side, SC Munich 1906. 

Mirn’OtaD^lnjetatt iK>* ed Franz,s ears behind the 

bee’s back. 

)iyone who wanted to get anywhere 

A German-Polish research nmiJlto’ich soccer * n thosc days bad to 
has come up with an antS J«# bclwcen [ 860 Bayern Mu- 
serum that mobilises the body's owit Bwlcenbauer * on 8 favou- 

fences and reduces the size of turn wbo were ° ased i n Giesinc. 


i* u .!*■ Itume suburb as his own club. 

ed his mind. After the match, he 
he said to his team-mates that 


»cef." rfy.ftof.too, Join Bayern 

, 5V . cl. nt.fic d.rector of ColJ were l0 sign for Bayern 


S ome 100,000 Germans. d(e, of cancer 
every year. Many of these deaths 
are extremely painful. ' ( ' 

Hospitals pay more attention to fight- 
ing the tumour than tlie pain that ac- 
companies it. . 

An’ international congress ip Heidel- 
berg — the first of its kind in the 
German-spbaking world — has attemp- 
ted to-comfetd gfijis wltM thbprdblem:' 

The Society for the Study of Pain for 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland, 
: prsented the 400 participants from all 
parts of the world with the latest re- 
search results in il|e fight against 
cancer-generated pain. 

There are many reasons why tdmours 
cause pain. It can be bocause the tu- 
mour and its metastases press against 
nerves; but it can also; be due to the 
disintegration of bones or the therapy 
itself (surgery and radiation). 

Professor Manfrdd Zimmerman n of 
Heidelberg University’s Physiological 
Institute (which organised the congress 
. together with the Gentian Cancer Re- 
search Centre) suggested that cancer 
pain can be treated and considerably re- 
duced, if hot completely eliminated. 

The threat by the disease and the 
suspected closeness of death Intensify 
the pain still flirther. The 1 patient fears 
■for his life: * ' ■ 1 > ; 

• This makes it the doctor’s most im- 
portant task to combat pain in advahe- 

• ed ‘stages. 5 i- ' 11 ' ' 1 • • J * 

Professor Zimmennann deplored ' the 
fact that this is frequently ignored and 
that medical ; textbooks say little 1 about 
treating pain. ' ;; 1 - . 

The quality of life of a patient cah be 
greatly •improved by giving painkillers 
1 regularly, hot'ortiy When the pain be- 
comes unbearable. It is necessary, ex- 
. Pf rt ? Ba y.' to' break down thfc fears of ad- 
diction' and to thake a mbre selective 
use; of neurosurgical possibilities Such 
as nerve blockage or hormonal therapy. 

A study on the frequency and severity 
or cancer pal n is to be prepared in this 

Country. 1 -' : . 

The' main objective of the congress is 
to provide 1 the - doctors “on 'the 
front with advibe that will preserve as 
much qdality of life for the patient as 
possible, m . . SigridDitsch 
tMdnnheimir Morgen, 23 May 1982) 


•we’re sure tht we have taken a fo 
important step in the fight agjj 
cancer," “ ~ 

rer, 

University's Hygiene Institute. . k ^ day nearly a quflrter of a 

The serum is the result of years of i aty ago was a historic one for Mu- 
search in which Polish and 1 Germ ^soccer. 

scientists cooperated closely. ■ . - i&y the day on which Bayern, and 
The new method, with the unwleli ^ Ff>u Beckenbauer, began its ir- 
scientific name prbpionic badq WWe journey to the top in associa- 
immuno-stimulation, is shortly to'beii 

plied- to cancer patients in Cologne.: Styw* l a ter Beckenbauer was cap- 
r- i ^ . .. his country as a youth interna- 

While the Cologne researeMeri In 1 ^ ^ scored three ga,!, against 
past years looked B ft er the produchj Mvli ^ Sweden f n &e ^ urae 

of the serum which they shipped M bUe r, tournament. 

State Hyg.ene Insmutchn Polahd to M)r Cnmer wa , the uld ., 
Wanaw colleagues started the tod lhe Ume> Md he ilron ^f im . 
n, cal treatment with the new serurt I, ^ ln „ uenced ths 7 0ung 
years ago. The serum was admlnlilnt (y,| Uer . 

to patients with various types cfotel by footb ,„ and 

The results were presented at a .rtc^ ^ everything in such Impressive 
international symposium in Colognen- y lauglnatjvo terms that you felt 
tended by exports from nil ^ parts (uihtSms life.** 
wor,d * Itet knot the trace of a smile on 

More- than 160 Polish patients ifllkWiuef’s face as he says this, and 
cancer in its late stages were glvafe kitem ittentively as I quote from 
scrum. The rsults were encouragihfri Bay Deltmar Cramer in 1953, also 
cases of breat cancer (skin cancer), »|i«aectIon with a Uefa youth lnte^ 
mach and intestinal tumours 'dhd'lujin tail tournament, 
cancer the tumours got much smiller,’ You have to pounce on your oppo- 
. In addition, nil tumour patleaa »J[b «gles and not let them out of 
showed greutcr resistance to infection Cramer said. I was equally 
n r i, uintt L»W at tho time. “Oh yes, H »aya 
hven so. Professor Mywr' J&ir, hira aiiVight. He 

Til r Ir u ° pt 'T KSMh Z lo u. like th«t u lientger 
number of patients and the Munich." 

lion ^™ U rlw«b.u.r'. f, 


short time of observation 


very cautious 
results." • 


of: (hujrwwwqr s father worked for the 
.uPQflke, he didn’t earn much and he 


Interpretation 

J iJtbfge family. He was prejudiced 
But he is certain that the itlmulattoj ity iocer players. He though they 
of the body's normal defensive nict* a too dumb to save money during 
riismd plays a major role in cancer m ^lyiogdays. 
infectious diseases. ' career In soccer was no 

Thiq role, he says, has been ntgleW for life, his father felt, so af- 
du'e to the progress made in cbeinp wing school Franz served an ap- 
rapy, radiation treatment and smW ^hlpwith an Insurance compa- 
“But' even so, many open quesliotj^ 
remain,” he says. 


It whs not until the 1960s that ^He wt* posseased by football 
he started paying attention to * M txpretsed everything In 
body s defensive mechanisms aodf «eb itnpreMre and Imnglnatl- 
ted stimulating them in cancer pilli* kUnntbtot yonfetfMtWJ 


-niraied.J 

the two vaccine substances BCG (*L 
used against TB) and C. parvunt 


Initially, scientists concen^fli^.'iimi# ^ - ------ • 

vaccine substances B - Dettmar Cmwr 


•ifrtlBg salary was DM90 a 


not until a few years ago that ^ - 

centred ori' the propionic bad? J wjng sllghUy over the years, 
(which are part of the human skih n« »• signed for Bayern In 1964 
which proved 'to be hn excellent stuff ""W a month at 18, Ws father re- 
lanl for Immunological mcchanJs'nis. m,,."* 0 contract until Franz 
Even though Professor Pulvpier^ ^ to give up hU Job. 

consider thii sdalpel the number oj w.aext year Bayern gained promo* 
weapon In the fight against dancer*- to Uis Bundesliga. From then on 
and his Pblish colleague, Professor ^ further debate; soccer was 

nusz Jdjaszewicz, are convinced egrter, 

effectiveness of the new serum. .y- iuasfl m capped for Oermany on 
“We havethbs provided the surt. mstulntL Sweden to 

with an additional instrument in Germany wott M 

whtfrt. havbis one of the best 
has to ask himself; ‘Have f. ^ 


removed all the cancer cells J ?”* ^ 

■ • J57A<r /VSf 


Mrned him a pUdd 


■ SPORT 

End of an era: the Kaiser 
hangs up his boots 

Franz Beckenbauer has retired from soccer at the age of 36. “Kaiser 
Franz” ended his career with Hamburg SV, German Bnndesllga winners this 
season, after a long career during which he captained Bayern Munich and Ger- 
many and later went to New York Cosmos. Jiirgen Werner, a former soccer In- 
ternational and Hamburg player, looks back over the career of a man whose 
name and style of play stood for an entire era of German football. 

but Beckenbauer, still only 20, was now 
a soccer star of world renown. 

On returning from one of his many 
world tours the late Adolf Metzner, 
sports writer for Die Zeit, talked about 
soccer in Brazil and Thailand. 

When he had tried to say a few words 
about German soccer, football fans in 
both countries had chanted: „Becken- 
bauer, Beckenbauer, Beckenbauer I” 

It was their only word of German, 
and it stood for football. The way in 
which Franz handledthe ball even then 
heralded a new style of soccer: dyna- 
mio, elegant, fresh and unspent. 

It was the beginning of the end of an 
era in German soccer, an era associated 
with the name of SV Hamburg’s Uwe 
Seeler. But it was more than a change of 
name. 

As in 1965, when Sepp Herberger re- 
tired as manager of the German team 
whose mould he had helped to cast over 
the years, the change from Seeler to 
Beckenbauer, both captains of the Ger- 
man team for many years, marked a 
change in approach to the game. 

Tho hallmark of Seeler's stylo of play . 
was best described in terms used by war 
correspondents. Ho was dubbed the 
Bomber, the Tank, the Goal Hunter. 

His shots at goal were grenades, his 
headers were torpedoes, he always 
spearheaded the forward division. 

Beckenbauer, the new Idol, was like, 
an aesthete of the game. Working from 
the back division, he began to master- 
mind proceedings both with Bayern and 
with the national team. 

He and goal-scoring ace Gerd Mai- 
ler, also of Bayern, were an Ideal and 
successful duo. The goals they so often 
jointly laid the groundwork for were 
more the result of sly and fast footwork. 

They went in more for guerrilla-style 
raids than the blunter attacks launched 
. by Uwe Seeler. 

Franz and football wre synonymous. 

He enjoyed his popularity and asked 
for (and got) good money for the value 
he gave. 

He earned roughly DM15m in a soc- 
cer career that took him from Munich 
to New York, then back to Hamburg.: 

All his clubs paid him well. 

He reckons he was worth It, although 
he does not for a moment begrudge 
others their opinion. In conversation he 
always gets dowq to speciflo details; he 
always stays in touch with reality. 

He refers to his role as team captain 
and his part in the game as responsibili- 
ty, but he converts this abstract concept 
into 40-metre passes, flee kicks, double 
paaseaand giving his team cover. 

. Beckenbauer at Us best Is the ilbero, 
or sweeper, * position on the field he 
helped to create, one tailor-made for 
him He had to be independent and able 
to make his own .decisions when he felt 

tbotUnewori|to* 

tUg! is not to ssy that: Beckenbauer 
felt he owed flceoae els e mpoosibUity ; 

he merely felt obfigid time end again to 



The Kelaeret work 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

convert the obligation to reaoh a deci- 
sion Into the freedom to improvise. 

Seldom did he fight it out man-to- 
man with an opposing player, but not 
because he was afraid to do so. It was 
because he preferred to retain his free- 
dom of decision for as long as possible. 

He was often accused of arroganoe in 
his style of play: he says it was concen- 
tration on important moves In the 
match; 

“By looking away from the ball and 
at my team-mates and the field I find 
the time to put - my Ideas Into 
practice.** 

He. strongly objects to the cliche of 
Franz Beckenbauer the conductor of a 
soccer orchestra; 

“As if I could lead grown men by the 
nose) All I can do is help by shouting 
advice. Above all, my own performance 
must be up to standard, otherwise noth- 
ing goes.” 

The team managers who have been 
associated ,with Beckenbauer In the 
course of his career have had views of 
their own on the subject 

Chick Csjkpvski put it in a nutshell; 
“If I have Beckenbauer I have.' 
tactics.” Dettmar Cramer, a man Franz 
tees as “ni analyst and theoretician 
with an understandlrig of football/ let 
Beckenbauer do Us share of Lhe think- 


ing: “Franz takes the decisions on the 
pitch as soon as be has a dear Idea of 
how the other side is operating.” 

These are but two of many quotes 
that lend support to Beckenbauer's 
claim that one man thinks during the 
game while the others do the running. 

At times he was prepared to take on a 
job so as not to jeopardise the coach's 
authority, but this only seems to show 
up the limitations of Beckenbauer the 
Individualist. 

At Wembley in 1966, where England 
beat Germany 4-2, he agreed to play 
opposite Bobby Charlton. In the 1974 
World Cup tournament In Germany he 
adopted an altogether different ap- 
proach. 

As an artist with the ball he was given 
to avoiding direct contact with the other 
side, but in the crucial World Cup games 
we saw a new Beckenbauer, a fighter, 
no longer the outstanding soloist but 
the conductor and man who led his 
side. 

His arm movements on the field of 
play symbolised a new understanding 
of his role. Suddenly he was the general 
in the soccer arena, showing his team- 
mates the way to victory. 

In 1977 he signed for Cosmos and 
moved to New York, having achieved 
everything he could possibly achieve In 
Europe, a total of 18 national and inter- 
national titles. 

They included World Cup and Euro- 
pean championship wins with the natio- 
nal team, three European Cups, one 
European Cup- Winners* Cup and one 
World Cup with Bayern. 

He led ,Bayem to four league cham- 
pionships, four Cup wins, and with 
Cosmos he won three US championship 
medals. 

“My years in America made more of 
a mark on me than any others,” he saya. 
Threywere not Just a chaffdnge but also ' 
a test,” family and financial considera- 
tions having decided him to take it up. 

When I met him over a period of 
days with the national squad in 1976 he 
was' reserved, detached, almost unsure 
of himself. On his return from America 
in 1980 he was a new man, with his feet 
firmly on the ground both on the field 
of play for Hamburg and In everyday 
life. 1 

He has prepared soundly for his re- 
tirement, having signed long-term con- 
tracts as a sportswear representative 
and a newspaper commentator. BP also 
plan to continue using lils name. 

- Beckenbauer today is a star who 
takes hit personality cult nonchalantly, 
enjoys it at times but does not overrate 
it. “The self-restraint and refinement of 
Hamburg appeal to me,” he says, indi- 
cating the qualities to which he aspires. 

In cultivating the Hanseatie under- 
statement he has made the star cult in 
soccer tolerable and concentrated atten- 
tion on the game as what matters. 

He has also been accepted by the 
fans and with him the qualities by 
which they have come to judge great- 
ness: Beckenbauer's commitment to the 
game and what it counts for and his 
persona] modesty and determination 
not to seem to be more than he is. 

He played his last game to a 60,000 
crowd at Hamburg's Volksparkstadion, 
where he first played for. Bayern’s first 
team against St Pauli in 1964. 

It' Was televised and the net receipts 
went to a charity foundation namedafter 
him. 

He played nearly 600 club gabies and 
a record 103 times for Germany. He was 
several times Player of the year in Ger- 
• many, Europe and America. 

' : 1 JUrgon Werner ■ 
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